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BUILDERS OF 


Steam and Sail Yachts, Gasoline, Naphtha 


and Steam Launches, Steam, Gasoline 
and Naphtha Engines, Marine 
Water lube Boilers 


Twenty Years’ Experience. Workmanship and Materials the Best. 
OFFICE and WORKS: MORRIS HEIGHTS-ON-THE-HARLEM RIVER, N. Y. CITY 


Send 10 cents stamps for Catalogue. 
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YACHTS FOR SALE 
AND CHARTER 


DEPARTMENT for the sale and 
charter of craft of every kind, 
the interests of YACHTING’S subscribers. 
A special low rate is made for advertise- 
ments in this classification, which includes 
the making of a balf-tone reproduction, 
free of charge, from photograph furnished 
by the advertiser. For rates address, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 


206 Broadway, New York 








AST CLASS Q 22-FOOTER JOY for sale. Built in 
1906 by Lawley and designed by Charles D. Mower 


mahogany and finished with ma 
hogany throughout. Lawley hollow spars, Merriman 
bronze blocks, complete suit of Ratsey sails and two 
extra mainsails, all in good condition. Record for 1906: 
21 firsts, 8 seconds and 6 thirds in 48 starts. For price 
and further particulars apply te Charles D. Mower, naval 
architect, 29 Broadway. 


Double planked with 






MOPE RN STEAM YACHT, 100 ft., No. 3,456. Built 

by the Seabury Company; good as new. A perfect 
yacht for the St. Lawrence River and coast cruising 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New 
York. 











6 ft. 
Has five statercoms; main saloon 


s*% OOP YACHT for sale, 87 ft. A., 22 
draft, 58 tons net, 


ft. beam, 


12 ft. square. Very completely eguipped in every re- 
spect. In commission last year. ill be sold at a very 
low figure. Would. make a grand house boat. Address 


A. B., Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City. 





= HE BEA 
HORN 
planking, cop 
built in 
equipped witl 
cockpit with 


larger boat 


sole agents, 13 


1905 ; 


MODE LED MOTOR-BOAT 

the best construction 
ci cabin mahogany finished; boat 
40 ft. over ft. beam, 3 ft. draft 
1 20 h. p. engine; speed 12 cael ts; has ample 
seats; price reason: ble wner building 
Plans and particulars, Mace nnell Bros 
1 State Street, Boston 


TT ULLY 
2T” for sale 
a fastened, 


cedar 


all, 3 








ae 





GASOLINE CRUISING LAUNCH for sale. 48 ft, 
over all, 9 ft. beam, 3 ft. draft; 16-H. P. Daimler 
engine. Speed, 9 miles per hour. Full cabin finished i 
mahogany. Accommodations to sieep 8. Toilet, galley 
and complete equipments, including small boat. In first 
class condition. David Kahnweiler’s Sons, 2 Dover 
Street, New York city. 
*LOOP YACHT ROCHESTER FOR SALE.—53 x 30 
x 11 x 7. Designed by Wm. Gardner, built in 190. 
Fully equipped for cruising. Fastest and ablest cruiser 
of her size on fresh water. Perfect condition. Will be 
sold for less than half of cost. L. B. Jones, 343 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











SPECIA 


210-foot 
175-foot 
130-foot 
100-foot 
90-foot 
90-foot w. | 
45-foot 
100-foot 
55-foot 
45-foot 
50-foot w. |. 
35-foot Keel 


steel 


Keel 


ocean-going Steam Yacht; 
Steam Yacht; 
Steam Yacht; 
Gasoline Cruiser; 


Auxiliary Yaw!; 
ocean cruising Schooner. 


Hunting cabin Launch 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway, New York 


LLY OFFERED FOR SALE 


highest rating 

Steam Yacht; fast; modern. 

best build; cheap 

finest of the size 

good as new 

Aux. steel Schooner; designed by A. Cary Smith 
excellent cruiser 

Yawi, built by the Herreshoffs 
Standard motor 
cruising and racing Sloop; built 1900 
Sloop; Crowninshield design 








RACING BOAT for sale. Scow type,—jib and main 
sail,—18 ft. over all. Four in. draft with board up, 
4% ft. with board down. Air-tight compartments fore 
and aft. Built in 1904 by Thomas Clapham. Sails of 
Egyptian cotton, all mew; also new sail cover. Boat 
finished in oak. She has won the championship of her 
class for two seasons, defeating many larger boats. Is 
in the pink of condition. Price $100. She is the best 
= osition at the money a man can find. Can be seen 
ayville, L. I., ome mile from Oyster Bay. eason 
ie odting. going into motor boatin Address N. D. 
care of Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City. 








6 H. 
8 H. 


327 C 





POWER BOATS HO. 


WILLIAM BRUNS, yacisr Steer 


ENTRAL AVE 


3 . Cycle Motors, - $125.00 
- 150 00 


ha. % Hs Electrical Equipment 


.. JERSEY CITY, N. J 











keel 
staterooms 
bath room and two 
comfortable 


over all 
four 


F °® SALE.—At rifice price, 76 ft 
schooner; flush deck with cockpit; 
and four spring berths in main cabin; 


sac 


toilets; electric call bells; an excellent and 

cruising yacht; very strongly built and im first-class con 
dition; able sea boat and fast seiler in a good breeze; 
very completely found; new cruising inventory through- 
out this year; everything of the best; Gorham silverware, 
china, glassware, etc., enough to serve dinner for twelve 
persons; launch, dinghy, awnings, anchors, chains, etc. 
Plans, ete., from Henry J. Gielow, 50 Broadway, New 


York City. 








wl - 
A FAST B. CRUISER, 88 ft. 4 in. O. A., 31 W. L., 

5 ft. draft, 12 ft. 8 in. beam, 5 tons outside lead bal 
last. Won four cups in 1906, Fu lly found. Large saloon, 
cabin and toilet root Galley has room for one man, and is 
well equipped for cruising. Large ice-box and fresh-water 
tank holding 50 gals. In the pink of condition. Owner 
desires a larger boat and will sacrifice. Address M. W., 
ure of Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City. 








| AUNCH FOR SALE.—3%3 ft. O. A., 6 in, beam 
4 Palmer 4cycle motor, 12 H. P. Built 186. Price 
$650. Address Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn, 








Power Yachts For Sale 


90 ft. Lawley-built, standard, 1905. 
65 ft. Lawley, standard, 1904 
60 ft., 15 ft. beam, Globe, 60-h. p 


Aux Schooner, 46 ft. waterline 

Aux Vawl, 40 ft. waterline 

Aux Vaw!l, 35 ft. waterline. 

One 60 ft. Launch, hull, 

One new 40 ft. Launch, 15-h. p 

One Lawley Aux Sloop, 46 ft. waterline. 18 tons lead. 
Also Sloops, Knockabouts and Gasoline 

Launches, 30 ft. to 60 ft 


Call, write, or telephone 5035 Main 


MACCONNELL BROS., Sole Agents 


131 State Street, Boston 
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The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with a single 
exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely of 
the absolute superiority of ‘‘Lowell’’ duck. 

The excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment. 

‘*Lowell’’ duck is made in two qualities: 

**REGULAR?” for cruising and pleasure yachts. 
**SPECIAL” for racers. 
Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify either of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
for 15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails. 

All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 

duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 





ELMINA I. 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY ~ :: — :: — Lowell, Mass. 























© . . : . - ° 

Ad ve rtise It will bring you in touch with the great body of yachtsmen of 
this country. Yachting’s readers represent the livest, most pro- 

gressive and representative yachtsmen, the class to whom boats 


Your Boat are most saleable. 

The special rate in the For Sale or Charter Department is $1.75 per 
F O r Ss a ] e inch, single column, including the making, without extra charge, of a 
half-tone cut from photograph furnished. ‘Two inches would cost $3.50, 
three inches, $5.25, etc. A half page $22.50; one page, $45. 
March Number The various sizes of advertisements may be found by referring to the 


“For Sale and Charter Department” on the preceding page as follows: 


The advertisement of A MODERN STEAM YACHT 

AC In advertised by Frank Bowne Jones, measures two inches, 
the ptice of which is $3.50. 

The advertisement of a GASOLINE CRUISING LAUNCH 


advertised by David Kahnweiler’s Sons, measures two 
and a half inches, the price of which is $3.38. 


IN THE 


The MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE OF The advertisement of JOY advertised by C. D. Mower, 
THE YEAR FOR THIS PURPOSE measures three inches, the price of which is $5.25. 
———————— An advertisement double the size of the latter, that is, three 


inches double column, would cost $10.50. 


Address Advertising Department i 
@ Forms for the March number close February 15th. Descriptive 


YACHTING matter and photographs should be in our hands several days prior to 
206-208 Broapway, New York that date. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 
DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
Ship Designers and Brokers, En- 
gineers, Yacht Builders, etc. 








MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 











JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Descriptions Designed and Construction 
Supervised. 


99 KENT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOLLIS BURGESS “*~ancua- 


INSURANCE YACHT BROKER GENERAL MARINE 
Of all kinds. American and English yachts of all AGENT 
Best policies at lowest rates. wants Cor r+ ya Agent fer Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc 











WILLIAM GARDNER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 


CHARLES D. MOWER ||| FRANK BOWNE JONES 


; NAVAL ARCHITECT YACHT AGENT 

ratte tf Gccten scestaaie. oad SHIP BROKER 
Columbia Bldg., 29 Broadway, New York 29 Broadway, - New York 
Ree a eee jrchiints ont Moving Eagincers ||] Aiithe better yachts that are available for sale or charter. 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 











Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 





Established 
1873 


MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. ||| MANNING'S 

YACHT ACGENTS—SALE & CHARTER Y A G H /- A G E N & Y 
MARINE INSURANCE 17 Battery Place, New York City 

TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY 

















Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 











RATSEY & LAPTHORN, Limited 


WORLD-WIDE S AILM AKERS ar atin 


FOUNDED 1790 


EGYPTIAN 


| ITALIAN BOLT ROPE 








YANKEE, '70 footer | 
EFFORT [King’s Cup] 
CHERRY CIRCLE [Lipton Cup] } 
BILLPOSTER ( 


i: 
SPIDER -; [Class Q Boats] 
SOYA ) 


Supplied Winning Sails in 1906 to , and BEST 


Long Island Sound & ‘ WIRE ROPE 


VIM [Roosevelt Cup] . , j Sonderklasse, Marblehead 


for Running Gear, 


FLEXIBLE 
PLOW STEEL 


Chicago 





Gravesend Bay 








Also at 


and SOUTHAMPTON 





Awnings made from our Brown Egyptian Duck, owing 
to its “rich, red brown” transparent color, does away 
with the necessity for the blue underneath awnings. 
ALL ORDERS PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDED FROM “START TO FINISH” 


Estimates on Application 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 
COWES, GOSPORT, GOUROCK 





EFFORT 
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All makes of motors furnished and in- 

stalled. Lowest prices for high - grade 
work. Send 10c. in stamps for catalogue just 
published. Our new plant at Port Clinton is 
the finest in the country for pleasure boat 
work. Hauling ways, with electric power, for 
handling vessels up to 200 tons. Storage, 
insurance, brokerage. Write us. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 


Port Clinton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


q Open and Cruising Styles. Speed models. 























MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


RALPH DERR, Lessee 


Builders of Yachts and Launches 


IN WOOD AND STEEL 


Repairs and Alterations Motor Boat “Standard” Designed and Built by Us 


LET US FIGURE ON YOUR WORK 


ern MARINER’S HARBOR, 45 Minutes from Battery, N. Y. City, via Staten Isiand STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Ferry and North Shore Train from St. George. 





















T is gratifying to be able to announce that YACHTING has met 


with instant success. It indicates, to our great satisfaction, 
that we have made a magazine that seems to quite fully meet 

the need of a readable, beautiful and representative yachting peri 
demand that news-stands 
sold out their supply the day of publication, and all reported a sur- 
large One news-stand in New York sold sixty 
The American News 


Company, which controls the news-stand and book-store distribu 


odical. So immediate was the many 


prisingly sale. 
copies during the week of publication. 


tion of magazines throughout the country, ordered three times in 


three days. And the best of it all is that those who have bought 
the magazine are subscribing to it after having seen it. 

We hope all this means that the magazine, editorially, is inter 
esting to the yachtsmen of the country. We are, of course, ex 
tremely anxious that this should be the case, and, as we said last 
month, we welcome suggestions from our readers looking towards 


the improvement of the magazine. 


COMMENTS ON THE INITIAL NUMBER. 

We have received a number of letters from yachtsmen in vari- 
ous parts of the country expressing their opinion of the initial 
number, and are happy to say that we have not received one that 
has been uncomplimentary. We cannot refrain from giving a few 
of these letters below : 

From a Western yacht building company : 

“After passing through a long period of expectation we are 
finally in receipt of the initial number of YACHTING, and desire to 
express our most appreciative commendation for so brilliant a be- 
ginning. The abundance and variety of first-class magazines be- 
fore the American public has often occasioned a doubt in the mind 
of the reader as to whether anything new and equally valuable 
could be produced. YACHTING has overcome this doubt. 

“The majority of yachting publications in America have ap- 
pealed only to the technical yachtsman—the man who thoroughly 
understands water craft from Alpha to Omega. The great need 
of the ‘would-be’ yachtsman in our country has been a magazine 
to strike the keynote of every phase of their boat-loving disposi- 
tions. YACHTING has done this. The advertising pages of your 
journal are among the most attractive the writer has seen, and we 
desire to participate in the honor of being represented in your pub- 
lication.” 

Another firm of yacht builders write: 

“We think the paper a most creditable production, and if the 
future issues keep up the standard of this one, we think you can 
congratulate yourselves on publishing one of the best yachting 
papers that has ever come out in the United States.” 

From a well-known naval architect : 

“Having seen about all the yachting journals start, even way 
back to ‘Yachting Monthly’ before Brentano took hold of it, I 
can truly say that your start across the line is the most brilliant | 
have seen, and if you keep up the pace you cannot fail to succeed.” 

Many of our friends have expressed the fear that we shall not 
live up to the high standard set in the first issue. To them we 
have replied that we know of no other method of making a maga- 
zine. Not only do we expect to continue this high quality, but we 
mean to improve it. 

WHERE OUR READERS CAN HELP. 

Ve wish again to remind our readers of our desire for marine 
pictures—photographs of yachts of every kind in action, merchant 
vessels, picturesque sea scenes, moonlight effects, and the like. 
Also we desire articles on any subject within the compass of the 
magazine, including stories of cruises, strong fiction and romance 


In the Captain’s Cabin 


i the sea For all this material we are read vy if it \ 
ceptable tor publication 
BOATS FOR SALE AND CHARTI 
March and April are the great months for selling and chartet 


ing boats. We believe that YACHTING can dispose of your boa 
for you if you have it for sale. In reaching the most alive and 
progressive yachtsmen of the country, it offers you the me 
dium to reach them most effectively—and you can do so at a 
nominal rate. We have inaugurated the lor Sale and Charte1 
Department in the interest of YACHTING’S subscribers, and have 


made a special low rate of $1.75 per inch, single column, which 


includes the making of a half-tone cut of your boat from any 
photograph you may furnish. Thus, a 2-inch advertisement 


would cost but $3.50; 3 inches, $5.25, and soon. Lalf-page space, 
Full page, $45. 


tion of the various sizes, 


$22.50. On page 64 will be found an explana 


with examples. These advertisements 
are presented in the most attractive way, being printed on coated 
paper and given the most prominent position in the magazine 
Many boat seekers will buy the magazine just for this feature. 
Send a draft of the matter and photograph, and we'll prepare it 
We shall also be glad to send 


you a half dozen proofs of the advertisement if you desire, which 


and send you proof for approval. 


you 


you can send as a description of the boat to inquiries may 


have from other sources. Forms for the 


March number close February 15. Copy 
should be in our hands several days in 
advance of this date. 


YACHTING S NEW BERTH. 


With the March number YACHTING 
will be issued from 20 Vesey street, New 
York, instead of 206 Broadway. Our 
present quarters are inadequate, and we 
move to far more commodious and con- 
venient offices in the new thirteen-story 
Evening Post Building, which is situated 
just off Broadway on Vesey street, op 
posite historic St. Paul’s Church. Our 
readers and friends generally are cor- 
dially invited, when in these waters, to 
drop anchor and come ashore to see us, 
especially those from out of town. 

YACHTING is a magazine that you 
will surely wish to have reach you regu 








larly on publication day. Subscribe now. 


: : , : OUR HOME AFTER FEB 
We have a limited supply of the initial THE NEW “EVENING 
number (January) on hand, and your POST” BUILDING 


subscription can commence with that is 


The order blank below is for vour c: 


sue if you wish. mnvenience 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
206-208 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed find $3 for a year’s subscription to YACH’ 
number. 


ui Commence with the 





25. 
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.10 Meter Class ELCO EXPRESS Speed 20 Miles 


** It Will Serve You on the Water as the Automobile Does on Land’’ 


In points of comfort, seaworthiness and general 
finish, our high speed motor boats have no equal. 
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50 H. P. 60 FT. MOTOR YACHT “ REVONAH” Speed 13 Miles 


A comfortable and seaworthy type of Gasoline Cruiser, with excellent sleeping accommo- 
dation for four and crew. Large deck space. Controlled and steered from Bridge. 


Elco Motor Boats 


Comprise every size and type of modern pleasure craft from 18 ft. launches to 125 ft. sea-going cruisers. 
Boats equipped with 


Gasoline or Electric Power 


Our Unexcelled Factory Facilities enable us to build boats of the highest 
grade construction in the shortest space of time, using any high-grade 
engine or our own electrical equipments. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of four cents for postage 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 


Main Office and Works 
New York Office : “ 30 minutes from Liberty Street 


5 Nassau Street AVENUE A, BAYONNE, N. J. N. Y. on C. R.R.of N. J. 


See our exhibit of Gasoline and Electric Launches 
NO ; E at th Motor Boat Show, Madison Square Garden, 
February roth to 26th. 
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A Mile in Thirty-six Seconds 


BEFORE THE FURIOUS SPEED OF THE ICE-BOAT ALL YACHTING RECORDS SEEM INSIGNIFICANT 


WITH SAIL 


FILLING BEFORE AN ICY WIND, REARING WILDLY, PLUNGING ALONG HER SMOOTH WHITE COURSE, THE 
YACHT GIVES 
WINDWARD 


THE SPECTATOR A STUNNING 


RUNNER—RACING MEN OF 


By HENRY 


Photographs by Brown Bros., de 


HE definition of an ice boat—‘A craft 
that goes faster than the power that 
propels it.” 
Yale, declared such a thing to be im- 
possible. 


Professor Loomis, of 


The Poughkeepsie ice boat- 


men demonstrated to the distin- 
guished gentleman that it was possi- 
ble—and more. A great New York 


newspaper treated the claim of the ice 
yachtsmen much as an _ indulgent 
father would treat the misapprehen- 
sion of an interesting child, dismiss- 
ing the matter thus: “The only way 
to make an ice boat go faster than the 
wind is to put it on a flat car and 
hitch an express engine to it.” The 





Copyright, 1906, Yachting Publishing Co. 





IMPRESSION 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


IRVING 


(71) 


THE MAN ON THE 
THE SHREWSBURY 


OF GREAT 
AND JERSEY 


MOMENTUM 
BOATING ON 


DODGE 
Fabry and Others 


Poughkeepsie men invited the wise disputants to witness the fact 
and then refute it by theory if they could. With carefully meas 
ured course and anemometer the yachtsmen made their point. 
The philosophers acknowledged themselves enlightened. The 
anomaly ceased to be an anomaly 

Whence came this craft that set the physicists by the 


Probably the boy on skates who spread his coat that the wind 


ears? 


might push him along was the first suggestion of it. It is 
claimed—authority not known—that ice boats obtained in Amer- 
ica more than a hundred years ago. Prior to the Civil War, it is 
said, resourceful Jerseymen mounted square boxes on runners and 
scooted over the ice at a fine speed. They even beat to windward 
with such tubs, although they allowed the process was not bril- 
liant. As a matter of fact, windward work with an ice boat is 
laborious at best. These square boats—one really cannot regard 
them as yachts, since yacht means something graceful—had a run- 
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A TYPICAL SHREWSBURY START-—ON THE RIGHT IS ONE OF THE TWO BOATS CARRYING 


Originally they were steered by a 
Then some genius left the two 


ner screwed to each corner. 
small pike pole, it is presumed. 
front or fore—one must use both terms since this is an amphi- 
bian—runners rigid and fixed the rear or stern ones to a steering 
gear. Mark the evolution. Then somebody tried the experi- 
ment and found that a boat could stand up on three runners as 
well as on four. Thus the steering problem was solved. Then the 
corners were cut off and the triangle appeared—another step in 
the evolution of the ice boat. Since such a craft could not go 
upon two runners, it was evident that the evolutionary spirit must 
find exercise in other directions. formerly she had been held up 
by ballast, but this forced her runners into the ice. A substitute 
must be found. So they spread her out and lightened her. The 
old box was reduced to'a mere skeleton, resembling the frame of 
a kite. Now she was light and she couldn’t capsize. The next 
question was that of sail adjustment. 

Poughkeepsie people—not club members—love to tell how the 
Jerseymen brought a wagon box mounted on skates up there and 
challenged for the pennant. But this has been relegated to the 
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A LATEEN SAIL, A FAST DISAPPEARING TYPE. 


However, Col. E. Harrison Sanford actually 
Nor was 


realm of legend. 
did challenge a prominent yachtsman with such a craft. 
his yacht to be sneered at, since it made a half mile in 28 seconds, 
running free. 

The evolution of the ice yacht has been less rapid than that of 
other craft because there has been no commercial incentive to it. 
Ice boating is at once the narrowest and the fiercest sport known. 
It is racing per se. Obviously it is not available for picnicking 
with the wind blowing a gale and the thermometer down to zero. 
As an enthusiast exclaimed, it is only good for going—and going 
fast. It is not on record that a vast fortune has been made at 
the trade of building ice yachts, although Mr. George Buckhout 
has made it pay as an annex to his boat-building business. 
Bicycles, automobiles and even water yachts have often been put 
to commercial uses. But the ice boat has never suffered this in- 
dignity. The genius lurking in the old county fair balloon may 
emerge a giant of war or commerce, but the ice boat will still pur- 
sue its course with frigid dignity. However, the ice boat is not 
always dignified. A Poughkeepsie yachtsman in his enthusiasm 





PREPARING GREAT SOUTH BAY SCOOTERS FOR A RACE THROUGH WATER AND ICE—-MAY WE NOT CALL THESE STRANGE CRAFT AMPHIBIANS? 
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so far forgot himself as to allow that at times it cut up like the 
very devil himself. When it’s coming dead at you, with one foot 
kicking high in the air, it’s a terrible thing to contemplate. Some- 
times it goes mad, like a horse, throws its riders, and rushes zig- 
zag down wind till it butts its head against the shore and goes to 


splinters. In such a case there’s only one thing to do—keep out 
of its way. So far as sensation goes, this sport furnishes more 


to the second than any other known. Robert Louis Stevenson 
said of it: “It’s living three to the minute,” and he ought to 
know, since he was a writer. The effect of ice boating is pecu- 
liarly tonic. But be careful. Should you take too much the first 
day it throws you into a fever. “It'll cure a cold mighty quick,” 
declared an old boatman. It takes fifteen minutes to get used to 
the cold, then comes a reaction—a warmth that lasts all day. The 
ozone taken in makes one hungry and thirsty, and has a tendency 


ct 
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The greatest stride in the sport during the last twenty-five 
years was due to the enterprise of one Hiram Ralyea, a Hudson 
river pilot, who one day “opined” to the Poughkeepsie ice kings 
that their theory of construction of body and adjustment of sail 
was “dead wrong,” and substituted one of his own. Whereupon 
they laughed him to scorn. They were a proud lot, those Pough 
keepsie men. For years they had defended the Ice Yacht Chal- 
lenge Pennant of America against all comers. It was they who 
had discovered the secret of outwitting the wind. In their first 
race with the Shrewsbury men they had astonished the latter by 
their tactics. They had allowed that their competitors were good 
water sailors, accustomed to handling boats in the summer time, 
but denied that they understood the principle of beating into the 
wind. That notable race started with Poughkeepsie’s thirteen 


lined up against the Jerseyman’s Scud. In going to windward 
5 . ¢ i S 








YACHT GOING THROUGH SOFT ICI 


to prolong life. “It used to make old Vassar thirsty as the deuce,” 
an irreverent Poughkeepsie man confided, “and he'd ask all the 
boys down to the brewery.” 

Not the smallest sensation experienced in ice boating is that 
enjoyed by the man on the end of the windward runner when she 
rears up, he being bounced up and down anywhere from three to 
eight feet with tremendous vigor. “She doesn’t come down soft, 
either,” one man said. “It’d cure dyspepsy quicker’n you could 
say ‘scat.’ ” 

Ice yachting is limited geographically. Obviously it does not 
obtain below a certain parallel. In the North, snow is the worst 
foe to the sport, although four inches is not prohibitory. The 
most available spot in America is the Shrewsbury river, New Jer- 
sey, where they average six weeks of sport to the winter against 
three at Poughkeepsie. On the Shrewsbury the salt in the ice 
melts the snow, and this, freezing again, renews the ice surface. 


AT TREMENDOUS SPEED, THROWING WATER 


AS THOUGH FROM WAVES 


the Scud was second boat to round the stake. But coming down 
the wind the whole thirteen boats, sailing close-hauled, passed her, 
zigzaging down the river, while the astonished Jerseymen held a 
straight course. The Scud was left far behind, although the 
Poughkeepsie boats sailed a much greater distance. This is only 
an instance of the cleverness of the Poughkeepsie people. Little 
wonder then that they marvelled at the presumption of the river 
pilot, Ralyea. But, nothing daunted, Ralyea retired to the vil- 
lage of Catskill, from which he presently emerged with a boat 
bearing only 499 square feet of canvas. His mast was stepped 
considerably forward of the point where the centre plank crosses 
the runner board. Instead of joist braces from ends of runner 
board to stern, Ralyea used wire cable, which gave a certain 
elasticity of action to the side runners. He kept most of his main- 
sail inboard, and only had enough jib to balance it, ignoring the 
question of drawing power for the latter. This was Great Scott, 
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the beginning of the new type. 
The ease with which she beat 
everything in sight caused a 
perceptible droop in a portion 
of the plumage of the Pough- 
keepsie rooster. But ice yachts- 
men are “sports” clear through. 
After the first shock they sat 
up and began to take notice. 
The very men who had proved 
teachers to Loomis 
and the Jerseymen were them- 
selves not loath to having their 
eyes opened. That was in 
1886. Since then Mr. John A. 
Roosevelt has reduced the can- 
vas of the Icicle from 
1070 to 735 square feet, and 
Mr. Archibald Rogers has cut 
that of Jack Frost in about the 
same proportion. They all fol- 
lowed Ralyea’s lead in setting 


so good 


great 


his mast forward and adopting 
wire bracing. In fact, no craft 
to-day carrying over 840 square 
feet of canvas may sail for the 
Challenge Pennant of America. 


Y ACH 


SNOW CLOUD, WITH WIND FORWARD OF 
RUNNERS TO THE 


Let it be understood that tits 


trophy is analogous to the America’s Cup on the seas. 


Mr. Archibald 


Rogers is ‘unquestionably the 


foremost ice 


HOVE TO ON A “WINTRY SEA.” 


TING 


THE BEAM THIS BOAT 


CANADIANS 


velt’s Icicle got it. 





SHOWED HER 
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He de 


signs and builds his own craft. 


yachtsman of the day. 


His experiments have covered 
years and have involved bam- 
silk 


though it is not recorded that 


boo frames and sails, al- 
either of these has been success- 
ful. The Poughkeepsie people 
swear by him. “You couldn't 
beat Archie Rogers,” they say. 
“He'd even put gold runners on 
a boat if it was necessary.” Mr. 
Rogers’ boat, Jack Frost, is now 
V ari- 
ous members of the Pough- 
keepsie club have held the Chal- 
America 


champion of the world. 


lenge Pennant of 
have made a family affair of it. 
In 1881 Phantom got it. Ava- 
it from her 


lanche snatched 


two years later, and within a 
few weeks lost it to Jack Frost. 
In 1885 Dr. Barron’s Northern 
Light won the trophy, but Jack 
Frost recaptured it and held it 


to 1888, when John A. Roose- 


That’s how they do things in Poughkeepsie. 


The Shrewsbury boatmen chaffed their up-Hudson brethren 


about this close corporation business, as they called it. 


The re 





ALOFT ON THE WOLVERINE, OF KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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tort was obvious: “What are you going to do about it?” 

“Your boats aren’t built for heavy weather,” cried the Jersey- 
men. “Come down here and we'll blow you off the ice.” 

“The pennant is here,” the Poughkeepsie people reminded 
them. 

It is related up the Hudson that when the Jerseymen tried 
for the pennant the veterans of ice boating went out in a gale that 
their visitors couldn’t weather at all. Of course, that was Hud- 
son river wind, Perhaps the Jerseymen didn’t understand it. 

There is no doubt that the ice boat is the fastest thing that 
ever moved with its “feet on the ground.” Racing with express 
trains on the river is an everyday occurrence, and the Pough- 
keepsie men do not esteem beating the Empire State Express note- 
worthy. Prodigious speed is no recent development in ice boat 
In 1879 Zephyr, Phantom, Comet and Magic, of Pough 
keepsie, did ten miles in as many, or better, in as few minutes. 
Three years later Lucille and Snowflake, of the same place, made 


ing. 


nine miles in seven minutes. The same year Commodore Hiram 
Fuller drove Irene twenty miles in thirty minutes on Lake Min 


netonka, near Minneapolis. On the Shrewsbury, Scud did a mi! 





THE LATEEN RIG AS APPLIED TO ICE 


YACHTS—FAST BUT DANGEROUS 
and a quarter in forty-eight seconds, and later covered five-eighths 
of a mile in a quarter of a minute, which was at the rate of 150 
miles an hour. She was under full headway when she struck the 
measured stretch. The-highest speed for the distance has been 
two miles in ninety seconds. Small wonder that such a rate is 
kept up, when one considers that there is almost no friction to 
overcome. As an illustration of this, Dr. Barron can, with the pres- 
sure of one finger, keep his Northern Light, which weighs a ton, 
going, once it is started. The following will convey the idea of 
speed: On one occasion Mr. John A. Roosevelt’s Icicle beat Rein- 
deer-by one second. When Mr. Roosevelt told this to an English 
officer, the latter said: “That wasn’t enough to judge by. I'd have 
entered a protest.” But when Mr. Roosevelt explained that one 
second meant 88 feet, the Englishman saw the light. On two oc- 
casions Mr. Roosevelt made dead heats, the first between Icicle 
and Ella, over a nine-mile course, the second between Vixen and 
Great Scott, on a four-mile course, crossing the line at identically 
the same instant. 

Icicle and Jack Frost probably mark the limit of size. They 
are 2400-pounders. The tendency now is to build smaller boats. 
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ICE YACHTS SPEEDING UNDER A FAI SLANT OF WIN 


When M1 
Irving Grinnell gave the Challenge Pennant, open to all comers, an 
sent to the St 
In the commodore’s reply he said, ‘Our ice is never quite 


The Russian idea seems to be the opposite of our own 
invitation was 
trophy 
smooth 


Petersburg Club to enter for the 


between here and Cronstadt, and we think nothing of 


charging a rough place We always sail with two or three men 


besides the helmsman, and often, when ice and wind favor, take 


more for ballast. Have as many as twenty men on one boat at 


times.” No wonder they didn't enter a contest with boats that sel 
dom carried more than one man and a skipper. 

Evolution threatens to put the lateen rig on the list of the “has 
beens.”” This is a great triangular sail swung on a wish-bone mast 
with the point jutting forward far enough to balance the after 
part. Col. E. Harrison Sanford’s 


\valanche—a huge craft with 


a 51-foot backbone and a 26-foot runner plank—was, perhaps, the 
greatest exponent of this type of sail. She had a 30-foot spar, car 
ried about 850 feet of canvas, and was esteemed a great triumph 
The theory was that having all her sail in one piece would make her 
faster. Col. Sanford 
was driving her down the river one day in a stiff gale when she be 
came intractable and threw him off. 
her up. 
and on smooth ice. 


It did, but likewise it made her unwieldy. 


Phe Colonel, in turn, gave 
\s a matter of fact, the lateen rig excels in a steady wind 
Under such conditions it will beat anything. 





4 LONG ISLAND SCOOTER ON GREAT SOUTH BAY—-THIS CRAFT SKIPS FROM WATER 


TO ICE OR ICE TO WATER WITHOUT A QUIVER OF CANVAS 
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But it is not an everyday boat, which is what ice sailors want. 
Furthermore, an experienced authority said, with great finality, 
“The lateen rig is doomed,” and, to the ordinary landlubber, that 
settled it. 

Few craft are constructed with greater nicety than the present 
day ice yacht. Her timbers are “especially” sawed to produce the 
proper arch, and her runners must be set precisely parallel lest they 
“split.” In turn, the edges of these must be beveled down to a 
wedge point and made so sharp that one may shave his nails with 
them. When dismantling time arrives the boats are taken apart 
like a fine gun and put carefully away, those sections which are 
liable to warp being braced against such a contingency. 

The Poughkeepsie Ice Yacht Club was the first organization of 
its kind in America, its craft of all classes being singularly success- 
ful. Even its Rainbow—one of the very few boats ever caught by 
the camera in the act of “rearing’’—won the third-class champion- 
ship of 1903. 

Mr. John A. Roosevelt, of this club, has sailed ice yachts for 
fifty-five years, and Mr. Archibald Rogers has designed and built 
more craft than any amateur in the world. However, Mr. Harry 
Higginson, of the Orange Lake Club, is running Mr. Rogers a 
close second in the matter of enterprise, having recently con- 
structed a boat with hollow backbone, running plank and bridging. 

The Hudson River clubs comprise some 200 boats of all classes, 
the Shrewsbury clubs about eighty, the Burlington, a score, while 
on Orange Lake, back of Newburg and high above the Hudson, 
is as gallant a body of ice yachtsmen as ever sprawled a center 
plank. The North Shrewsbury people sent the brilliant Scud up 
there in 1891 to capture the cup. Lady of the Lake, Windward 
and Dragon defended it, but the doughty invader carried it 
off. Goodness knows, the Canadians are up in everything pertain- 
ing to winter sports, but Mr. Howard Folger’s Snow Cloud, built 
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by Buckhout, went up to Ontario and beat everything hands down 

Like all good things, ice yachting has set its course westward. 
Lake Winnebago has several clubs—Oshkosh, Neenah, Menosha 
and Fond du Lac, named after those towns—and here regattas are 
sailed each winter for the Wisconsin Cup. 

A distinguished Poughkeepsie yachtsman said, “I think you 
may say that ice-boating headquarters are now at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. They have a twenty-five-thousand-dollar club house there, 
and are wonderfully enthusiastic and enterprising. But,’ and the 
veteran's eyes twinkled, “the Western men haven’t quite the ex- 
perience in manceuvering that we have.” 

THE SCOOTER. 

A word about the scooter, that little amphibian son of Long 
Island genius. On the Hudson or the great fresh water lakes one 
doesn’t find open water and ice alternating. Nor does one change 
to the other quickly up there. But on Great South Bay the water 
is salt and the weather varies much. Likewise the area of ice is 
vast. One may start out in the morning for a long sail; the wind 
may swing around and a thaw set in before he returns. There 
may be soft places, breaks in the ice, danger spots that the ordinary 
ice yacht would balk at. Or where the tide falls, the ice near the 
shore bends or breaks, making an angle that the water overflows. 
The scooter defies all such contingencies. 

It is a light, shallow, flat-bottomed boat on runners, and 
is, perhaps, 8 feet long, with such an overhang of bow and 
stern that she only touches ice or water about the middle. She 
has a cockpit, on the windward side of which the skipper usually 
sits, holding the jib sheet in one hand and the tiller in the other. 
She is sloop-rigged, the jib being braced with a sprit. The 
scooter will carry two or three men, but, of course, is badly handi- 
capped by such a burden. It is an old institution on Long Island, 


but is elsewhere a stranger. 











Uniform Rule Not Perfect 


THERE IS YET MORE TO BE DONE BEFORE THE ELIMINATION OF FREAK BOATS IS ASSURED— 


DISPLACEMENT WITHOUT LIMITATION A FEATURE 
YACHTS EACH YEAR HAVE SHOWN 


BE MODIFIED—RACING 


OF THE NEW RATING THAT SHOULD 
INCREASED DISPLACEMENT—AN 


INTERESTING OPINION FROM A GREAT DESIGNER. 


By WILLIAM GARDNER. 


66 O far and no farther shalt thou go,” should be the motto 
of our new measurement rule. 
With a scope unlimited, it is made practical by 
limitations. The rule reads: 
LXVs 
Rating = .o182 —————- 
5-5°V D 
It could have been written: 
Co ws 
Rating R = .o182 § —————_ 
3 V I ) 


The 5.5 or .o182 is really not part of the formula, but merely 
an arbitrary constant used to indicate the rating of the boat. 

I have drawn attention to this, for many yachtsmen believe 
the 5.5 influences the relation of the displacement to the sail area 
and length. 

The old adage, “A new broom sweeps clean,” is particularly 
applicable to measurement rules. After the former rule was 
adopted an exceptionally good type of boat was produced; the 
Kestrel is a living example. The new boats built this year are of 
a similar type, and with a few exceptions, have proved themselves 
able and fast, and all are entirely free from the pounding notice 
able in the spoon-bowed boats. The factor in the rule responsi 
ble for this change is the L or quarter beam length. A new boat 
built under the rule is presented with from 15 to 20 per cent more 
waterline length, provided the waterline is kept fine at both ends. 
As length is the most important factor in speed, there is no dan- 
ger of full waterlines being used again, with this quarter beam 
length measured instead of waterline length. 

The sail area bears much the same relation to length that it did 
before. 

DISPLACEMENT THE NEW FACTOR. 

The new factor in the rule is displacement, and this, so far as 
I know, has not been used before. Its results for good or bad 
are conjectural. The effect of the displacement factor is to en- 
courage an increase of displacement by allowing an increase of 
sail or length. 

The rule encourages displacement in three ways: Ist. As 
above, by allowing increase of sail or length. 2d. On account of 
the fine waterline, very little natural stability, due to model, ex- 
ists, consequently the boat must have artificial power, obtained by 
displacement and lead, to carry the sail. 3d. The small limit of 
draft has raised the center of gravity of the lead, as compared with 
the old boats. This must be offset by weight. The limit of draft 
of a 53-foot waterline boat was i1 feet 6 inches, and now for a 
65-foot waterline boat it is but 11 feet 3 inches. 

The effect of this was noticeable last season, as some of the 
boats with a very liberal displacement were indifferent sail car- 
riers. A moderate increase in the draft limit would be a benefit 
as regards speed, and might prevent the desirability of using cen- 
terboards. 

As a matter of history, the displacement of the successful boats 
built under the old rule had been on the increase for several years. 
Taking the displacements of the boat in several classes, the largest 
coming first and the smallest last, we have: 

Ninety-foot sloops—Reliance, Constitution, Columbia and De- 
fender. 
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Ninety-foot schooners—Queen, Elmina I1., Corona, Ingomar 
and Emerald. 

Seventy-foot schooners—Elmina, Muriel, Amorita, Quis- 
setta. 

Forty-three-foot class sloops—Aspirant, Dorwina, Mira, Ef- 
fort, Norota, and the heaviest displacement boats in the 36 and 30- 
foot classes were winners. 


HERRESHOFF AND DISPLACEMENT. 


In the Sonderklasse race at Marblehead last summer, which 
consisted of boats of about 20 feet waterline, the second heaviest 
displacement boat in a fleet of twenty new boats, and the heaviest 
displacement boat in the semi-finals and finals, won. -Mr. Herre 
shoff showed his appreciation of the value of displacement for 
speed by building a boat 30 per cent greater than the minimum 
allowance. 

From this it is evident displacement was not necessarily a de- 
triment to speed, nor is it possible that light displacement boats 
If the object of the rule is to produce 
good sea boats, it is just as important that excessive displacement 


can be made successful. 


should be checked as a wholesome displacement encouraged. 

A boat that has proved herself one of the best sea boats ever 
built is the Lasca, and this information I get from such veterans 
of the sea as Captains Rhodes, Shelldrake and Carroll. In fact, 
of the many boats that these men have been on at sea, which in- 
cludes Yampa, Sultana, Genesee, and others, they consider Lasca 
far and away the best sea boat. The waterline of Lasca is go feet; 
her displacement is 157 tons. The Elmina is 169 tons and the 
Queen 178 tons. The performance of the Lasca was better the 
less weight she had in her. 

The question is, have not the latter boats reached the limit of 
displacement for sea-going qualities? Or, even assuming that 
they have not, should a premium be given a new boat for increas- 
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ing displacement more than Queen and consequently her sail 
This new boat would have no more useful room, would be more 
expensive to build and to maintain, and would undoubtedly be a 
poorer sea boat. If the Queen is to be beaten, would it not be bet 
ter to accomplish this by refinement of model rather than by brute 
force? 


LIMITATION SUGGESTED. 


Each one of the factors of the universal rule has a limitation, 
except displacement. The ratio of \/ sail to quarter beam is 1.35. 
The draft is limited to .15 * L + 2.5 feet. The waterline is lim- 
ited to 1.15 X L. These limitations are to prevent designers go 
ing to extremes. The displacement can be limited in a similar 
manner to the draft, and a possible way of doing this would be 
that when a boat exceeds the limit determined upon, the additional 
displacement can be disregarded and the limit may then be used 
in the formula to determine the rating. Excessive displacement 
would then receive no premium. 

I feel that a great advance has been made in the question of 
measurement rules, and I think that with a little more generous 
allowance for draft and a limitation for maximum displacement 
made by naval architects of wide experience, we would have a rule 
which would produce a roomy, wholesome, fast and seaworthy 
type of boat, and one that would not allow the introduction of 
freak features. 
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International Races for Next Summer 


THERE IS ALWAYS A THRILL ABOUT AN EVENT IN WHICH THE YACHTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS PARTICI 
PATE, A THRILL WHICH AMERICANS WILL EXPERIENCE UPON THREE OCCASIONS AT LEAST, AND PROBABLY 
MORE, IN THE COMING MONTHS—OUR COUSINS OF THE NORTH, THE CANADIANS, WILL ATTEMPT TO WIN 
BACK THE CANADA CUP, POSSESSION OF WHICH CARRIES WITH IT THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE GREAT 
LAKES—-CANADIANS WILL ALSO SAIL FOR THE SEAWANHAKA CHALLENGE CUP—SONDERKLASSE RACES AT KIEL 


By ARTHUR F, ALDRIDGE 


NTERNATIONAL races always add considerable interest to 
sport, and this year, from present indications, there will be 
at least three of these contests, and there is every likelihood 

of others being arranged before the season is over. There are 
some yachtsmen who are of the opinion that an international race 
does not do the sport any good. When there is an international 
contest, it is argued, the racing yachtsman gives up his racing and 
watches those who have charge of the boats that are to defend the 
trophy. There is no doubt that 
in this way the sport is injured, es- 
pecially when there is a big event 
like a race for the America’s Cup 
on hand. But international races 
have been very veneficial. Al- 
though American yachtsmen have 
had a fair share of success, and in 
one class all the success, it has 
been through international con- 
tests that much has been learned, 
and international contests, if prop- 
erly managed, will teach us much 
more. 

There is always danger, though, 
in an international race, of trouble. 
Feeling runs high in such con- 
tests, and they must be managed 
with caution. Those who are to 
take part in them must be sports- 
men in the strictest sense of the 
word. They must know how to 
take defeat as well as victory. If 
successful, they must take their 
honors modestly, and, if beaten, 
smile over their disappointments. 

The best loser American yachts- 
men ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing is Sir Thomas Lipton, who 
has already tried three times for 
the America’s Cup, unsuccessfully, 
as everyone knows. He is going 
to try again to “lift” the historic 
mug, and it is possible that he will 
this time have a chance to show how he will act under success. 

It was after the Shamrock I. had been beaten by the Columbia. 

The last race was sailed in a strong wind, just the wind that those 
on the Shamrock had been wishing for. Columbia showed her 
heels to the challenger, and Sir Thomas admitted that he had 
been beaten fairly and squarely under conditions that he expected 
would be favorable to his boat. Sir Thomas was naturally disap- 
pointed, but while the Erin was on her way to the anchorage in 
the Horse Shoe he kept up his spirits wonderfully well. He led 
the cheering for the Columbia from his own yacht himself. 

The Columbia, escorted by the Corsair, Commodore J. Pier- 

pont Morgan’s yacht, reached the Horse Shoe as the Erin an- 
chored, and Sir Thomas at once ordered away his launch, and, 





TEMERAIRE, CANADIAN BOAT—-IT WAS DEFEATED BY IROQUOIS 
IN RACE FOR CANADIAN CUP. 


calling to Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Henry Burdett, two of 
his guests, prepared to enter the launch. 

Sir Thomas was asked where he was going, and at once re 
plied: “I am going to the Corsair. I would rather go over and 
congratulate them than have them come over and commiserate 
with me,” and he went and joked and chatted with Mr. C. Oliver 
Iselin and others as if he were the winner and they the losers. 

This action, coming after the experience with Lord Dunraven, 
made a pleasant ending to a fine 
series of races, and the action of 
Sir Thomas did much to establish 
the friendly relations between 
the yachtsmen of the two coun 
tries which had become seriously 
strained through the action of the 
repre sentative of the Roy al Yacht 
Squadron in the previous series. 


BENEFIT OF INTERNATIONAL EVENT 
To see what benefit these inter 
national races for the America’s 
Cup have been to yachting, it is 
only necessary to look at the 
models of the yachts that have 
competed since the cup was won 
by the America in 1851. When 
the America crossed the Atiantic 
the Yankee model was shoal in 
draft, beamy, and was fitted with 
a centerboard. The British rule 
had developed a boat narrow and 
deep, with a lead mine on the bot- 
ton of its keel. Gradually the de- 
signers of the two countries bor- 
rowed ideas from each other, and 
now the yachts of the two coun- 
tries are very near in type. The 
British have taken some of the 
American beam, and the Ameri- 
cans have taken some of the Brit- 
ishers’ draft, and in many ways 
that cannot now be mentioned 
each side has gained considerably through meeting in these races. 
It was partly to find out just where he stood that Sir Thomas 
visited this country a few weeks ago, and while here he had sev- 
eral conferences with leading yachtsmen and has come to an un- 
derstanding with them. There is no written agreement. There 
is no record or announcement made by the club, but Sir Thomas 
has been assured that when he challenges for another race and 
asks that the present rules apply and that boats of wholesome type 
are built, the New York Yacht Club will meet him fairly, and so 
the next races for the famous old trophy will be between boats of 
wholesome type and the days of the spectacular racing machine 
are over. 
Three international races have been arranged for this year in 
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VIM, DESIGNED BY MR. WILLIAM GARDNER, OWNED BY MR. TRENOR L. PARK—SHE WON THE SONDERKLASSE RACES AT MARBLEHEAD LAST SEPTEMBER. 
(79) 
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which American yachts will participate. In two of these events 
they will be defenders and in one the American boats will invade 
foreign waters. The two races in which the Americans will be 
defenders are races for the Canada Cup and the Seawanhaka 
Chailenge Cup for small boats. The Canada Cup, which is em- 
blematic of the championship of the Great Lakes, is now held by 
the Rochester Yacht Club, and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
has challenged for a series of races, which will be sailed on Lake 
Ontario, off Charlotte, next August. 


THE CANADA CUP. 


The Canada Cup was first raced for in 1896. The Toledo 
Yacht Club offered a trophy for a contest between American and 





; sh 
CHICAGO SLOOP VENCEDOR, WHICH’ SUCCUMBED TO CANADA IN THE RACE FOR 
CANADA CUP. 


Canadian yachts, and the Canadians entered heartily into the sport, 
and a syndicate built Canada, designed by Mr. William Fife, Jr. 
Chicago yachtsmen built Vencedor, and these two yachts met in 
a series of races, which the Canada won. The owners of Can- 
ada at once decided to make the trophy a perpetual challenge cup, 
open for yachts representing clubs on the Great Lakes. Canada 
was a 40-footer, and the cup was offered for boats of a similar size. 

In 1899 the second race for this trophy was sailed. The Chi- 
cago Yacht Club challenged, and Genesee, of Rochester, was se- 
lected as its representative, while the Canadians selected Beaver, 
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another Fife designed boat. Genesee won, and the trophy went 
to the Rochester Club. 

The Canadians challenged in 1901, and Invader represented 
the Canadians and Cadillac was the defending yacht. This boat 
represented Detroit in the races, and this time the challenger won, 
so the cup again went to Canada. The next contest was in 1903 
between Strathcona, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and Iron- 
dequoit, of the Rochester Yacht Club, a boat designed by Mr. 
William Gardner, and which is now owned by Mr. H. M. Raborg, 
and last season raced on Long Island Sound. This series of races 
was a remarkable one. The cup goes to the winner of three out 
of five events sailed over courses about 20 miles in length. Strath- 
cona took the first race by 22 seconds and the second by 10 minutes 
and 5 seconds, and it looked as though the cup would remain in 
Canada. The Rochester men then sent an urgent telegram to Mr. 
Addison G. Hanan, one of the best sailors in these waters, to help 
them out. Mr. Hanan went. He reached the yacht just in time 
to take charge on the third day, and without any previous expe- 
rience in sailing the Irondequoit succeeded in getting home first 
by 5 minutes and 14 seconds. Things looked better for the Amer- 
ican boat, and the fourth race also went to her credit by 1 minute 
8 seconds. The fifth race was a hot one, but Mr. Hanan cleverly 
outmanceuvered those on the Strathcona, and the Irondequoit won 
the last race and the cup with 1 minute 22 seconds to spare. 


BOATS OF HEALTHY TYPE, 


Up to this time the races had been sailed almost under the con- 
ditions of the first race, but the lake yachtsmen got together, 
framed scantling rules, and agreed to limit the size of the com- 
peting yachts to 30-footers. The conditions had always produced 
a boat of healthy type, and in this way the lake yachtsmen were 
ahead of the coast yachtsmen. 

The Canadians challenged, and Messrs. Fife and Mylne de- 
signed yachts and Mr. C. F. Herreshoff and Mr. William Gardner 
designed the defenders. Temeraire, a Fife boat, was selected to 
sail for Canada, and the Iroquois, designed by Mr. C. F. Herre- 
shoff, a nephew of the Bristol designer, was selected as the de- 
fender. The races were hotly contested, and it took five events 
to settle the winner. Iroquois won the first, Temeraire the next 
two and the Iroquois the fourth and fifth. 

The Canadians desired to race again last summer, but the 
Rochester men did not favor another contest so soon. They said, 
too, that they would be put to considerable expense, as they had 
to look for a new home, and so the Canadians agreed to let the 
match go over for a year. 

In the meantime, the rule on the lakes has been changed to 
meet the uniform rule. The scantling restriction has been re- 
tained, and this year’s race will be between boats of the 27- 
foot class, or boats similar to Jigstep, Crescent and others that 
have raced down New York harbor. Fife and Mylne are to de- 
sign a challenger, but the designers of the defenders have not yet 
been selected. There is talk of Gardner and Mower having boats 
in this class. 


THE SEAWANHAKA CHALLENGE CUP. 


The Seawanhaka Challenge Cup is now held by the Manches- 
ter Yacht Club, and that club is preparing to defend it against an 
invasion by the members of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 
This trophy was first offered by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club in 1894. It is a trophy worth $500, and was originally for 
what was known as half-raters, but since then the rule has been 
changed and now it is sailed for by boats 21 feet on the waterline 
that spread 600 square feet of canvas, and it has developed many 
freaks that have plenty of speed, but are good only for racing 
Spruce IV., of the Mirima Yacht Club, from England, was the first 
to try and capture the cup and Ethelwynn successfully de- 
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MANCHESTER—THIS SLOOP BROUGHT THE SEAWANHAKA CUP BACK TO THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE PRIZE HAD REMAINED IN CANADA NINE YEARS 


fended in 1895. The next year 
Glencairn, of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, defeated 
El Heirie, and the cup went to 
Canada, where it remained for 
several years. The Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club 
tried hard for some years to 
win it back again, until a little 
unpleasantness arose over a de- 
cision of the Canadians and 
then they gave up the fight. In 
1897 Momo, designed by Mr. 
Clinton H. Crane, was defeated 
by Glencairn II., which, like the 
first of that name, was designed 
by Mr. G. H. Duggan, admitted 
to be the best small boat man, 
both as a designer and sailer, 
on this continent. In 1898 Do- 
minion of Canada beat Chal- 
lenger, of the Seawanhaka 
Club. Dominion was a queer 
craft, built like a modified cata- 
maran, with a double hull, but 
after she had been successful it 
was agreed that no more boats 
of that type should be raced. In 
1899 Constance, of the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Club, was 





IROQUOIS, WHICH UPHELD AMERICAN PRESTIGE BY DEFEATING TEMERAIRE FOR 
CANADA CUP LAST YEAR. 


beaten by Glencairn IIL, and 
then the Seawanhaka Club 
withdrew finally from the at- 
tempts to bring the cup back 
from Canada. 

In 1900 the White Bear 
Yacht Club, of Minnesota, a 
club that had sent boats to the 
trials, challenged, and the chal- 
lenge was accepted. The boat 
sent to Canada was named Min- 
nesota, and it was beaten by 
Red Coat. The next year Mr. 
Lorne Curry, of England, sent 
Grey Friar across the Atlantic, 
and this time Senneville, of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Club, was 


the winner. It was getting 
rather monotonous, and the 


Canadians began to hope that 
the cup might be captured, 
so they would not have to 
trouble about its defense each 
year. 

In 1902 the Bridgeport Yacht 
Club challenged, and the mem- 
bers of that club entered heart- 
ily into the effort to be made to 
bring it back to these waters. 

(Continued on page 114.) 
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The Evolution of the Gas Engine 


NOT ALWAYS WAS IT SAFE OR SANE, RELIABLE OR IN EARNEST 





IN DARK DAYS NOW 


GONE, THE PIONEER MOTOR-BOATMAN WOULD NOT HAVE STAKED ALL HIS POSSESSIONS 
UPON THE ABILITY OF HIS BOAT TO TAKE HIM HOME AS SHE STARTED OUT, WHICH 
IS TO SAY, UNDER HER OWN POWER—QUAINT AND CURIOUS PROPULSIVE CONTRIVANCES 
-THE OLD EMPIRE AND THE GREAT SIX-CYCLE DRIVER OF RECORD-BREAKING CRAFT 


By A, E, POTTER 


N its practical, rational design, its proper machinery which 
leaves nothing to chance, its safe installation and the 
pleasure to be derived from its satisfactory operation, no 

piece of mechanical construction offers such possibilities as the 
gasoline engine. This is equally true, no matter whether it be two- 
stroke or four-stroke, two-port or three-port, low, medium or 
high-speed. 

The development of the marine gasoline engine has been won- 
derful, its use in pleasure craft has become phenomenal, and yet it 
will possibly surprise many of our readers to know that com- 
mercial power craft will soon far outnumber those used solely 
for pleasure. They are used for the transportation of mails, pas- 
sengers and all manner of freight; truck from farmer to market, 
fertilizer and supplies in return; fishing and the oyster industries 
demand countless gasoline-propelled boats ; torpedo-boats and sub- 
marines; lifeboats for the life saving service; tenders for war- 
ships, as well as auxiliary power for coastwise shipping and tow- 
ing. This has been brought about so easily, with so little furore, 
that we can but marvel at the hold which the engine has upon us. 
Like the sewing machine and telephone, it is truly a necessity. 

And yet there are croakers who decry the advent of the power 
boat in the yachting field, who, around the club house and grounds, 
object strenuously to ill-smelling exhausts and the grime-covered 
habiliments of those whom they counted as friends until they 
forfeited such esteem by “falling from grace,” which is to say, 
buying gasoline engines and “smoke” boats or “put puts.” 

If anyone doubts the development of the marine gasoline en- 
gine, let him but compare the first one he ever saw, in its crude- 
ness, imperfect construction, and far from satisfactory operation, 
its 4, 6 or 8 hp, with a good allowance for actual horse-power de- 
livered, with the six-cylinder, double-acting, 300-hp engine in- 
stalled in well-known power boat Standard, undoubtedly the 
fastest gasoline engine propelled boat in the world. 

I well remember the first gasoline engine I ever saw. It was 

in a Duryea Brothers’ automobile, one of the main attractions of 


either Forepaugh’s or Barnum’s circus. It was indeed an attrac 
tion to the mechanically inclined of many New England towns, 
even if its breath was redolent of gasoline and kindred odors 
and its progress accompanied by a rattling of gears and parts, and 
an exhaust which was something almost intolerable. It had even 
been known to return to the ring side under its own power, but 
that was probably an “off” day, for on this day it was early in the 
parade taken in tow and thus returned. 

In this connection it might be said that the automobile en 
gine, with its necessarily high speed to secure a minimum weight 
per horse-power, has had a thorough tryout on land, with fairly 
good results, but when applied to marine propulsion has not 
usually met with the expected success. The next experience was 
fatal. I shall never forget the day I saw the first marine gasoline 
engine. It was a single-cylinder Sintz, not particularly sym- 
metrical in looks, in operation what the Delawarean might well 
have called “ornery,” with a preponderance of won’ts to respond 
to the owner’s will, starting when least expected, and provoking]l) 
stopping for no accountable reason. It had a piece of gas pipe 
protruding into the air, and when laboriously started had a cough 
that was wonderful. 

Volume was not lacking, and what it lacked in harmony it 
made up in its snorting, halting, spattering and spluttering, its 
yowling and irregularity due to missed explos’ons. If those who 
object to the noisy exhausts of the ordinary power boat engine, and 
seek to legislate for under-water exhausts and better muffling had 
come into contact, or rubbed up against one of this sort in the wee 
sma’ hours, nothing would have ever been acceptable but total 
suppression or complete annihilation. One salient reason for no 
adverse or corrective legislation at this time was due, no doubt, to 
the utter inability of the operator to operate except in broad day- 
light, in possession of all his perspective faculties, on a full 
stomach, and when nobody was looking. (This latter condition 
imperative. ) 

This particular engine lacked nothing in this respect, having 





THE BOAT MADE POSSIBLE BY THE MODERN ENGINE--WINNINISH, WINNER OF HAGUE REGATTA, LAKE 
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proverbial perversity, but it was possessed of a redeeming quality 
as well, for it would run, and would drive the boat, in smooth 
water, under good conditions, probably six miles or so an hour. 

Some time after this | assisted the late Mr. Thomas H. New- 
bury, of Mystic, Conn., in installing the first Palmer engine ever 
sold, and ran it several times on the Mystic river. Shortly before 
this time I helped Mr. John W. Lathrop start a 14-hp vertical sta- 
tionary engine, which he had installed in his woodhouse, and which 
he later mounted in a boat and ran with straight and crossed belts. 
This was the forerunner of the present Lathrop engine, for all its 
design was adapted from Palmer Brothers, who, in turn, had 
copied from Clark Sintz. Whether Sintz adapted either from 
Nash, Clerk, Day or some other early inventor, “deponent 
sayeth not.” They all admit the appropriation, and plead ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

When the basic patents of Dr. Otto expired in England by 
limitation, they were freed in this country, and the Daimler Man- 
ufacturing Company and Union Gas Engine Company began the 
manufacture of four-stroke marine engines in this country. The 
Daimler was at the height 
of its popularity about 1905 
and 1906. They exported 
a great many engines for 
two or three years, to be 
used for automobile pur- 
poses, and it may be news 
to many to know that the 
well-known Mercedes and 
Fiat automobile engines 
had their inception at 
Steinway, L. I., at the old 
plant of the Daimler Man- 


ANOTHER STEP—THE DAIMLER, I TO 35 HORSE-POWER—VINTAGE OF 1899. 


ufacturing Company. The Union four-stroke engine was bought 
by the manufacturers of the old Globe naphtha gas light, 
rechristened the Globe, still manufactured for marine 
purposes, and with but very few material changes. The Em- 
pire, another four-stroke engine, was first manufactured in 1894 
by Mr. C. C. Riotte, later of the Empire Gas Engine Company. 
When Mr. Riotte left the Empire Company to manufacture the 
Standard, they were still using the so-called piston break method 


and is 


ignition, having abandoned the earlier hot tube system, with 
which Daimler engines were supplied even some years after. The 
Union and Globe were first equipped with what was known as 
wipe-spark ignition, where the movable electrode was wiped by a 
flat spring in the insulated electrode. Other four-stroke com- 
panies about that time were the New York Kerosene Oil Engine 
Company and L. J. Wing & Co. The former used a heated ball 
or spherical extension of the head, similar to that used in the 
Hornsby-Akroyd and Mietz & Weiss stationary engine, but was 
not manufactured to any great extent, while the latter, virtually 
a Globe engine, with the cylinders inverted and double connecting- 
rods, did not enjoy general use. 
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OLD MONITOR VAPOR ENGINI VINTAGE OIF 1890 THE TALI SMOKE 


STACK IS MERELY FOR APPEARANCI FROM I TO 10 HORSE-POWER 


Clark Sintz, was not protected by patents, the English patents 
either having never been taken out in this country or having ex 
pired. This engine was an adaptation of a principle embodied in 
Dugald Clerk’s engine, which, in order to simplify and get around 
Dr. Otto’s patent, the Beau de Rochas four-stroke cycles, utilized 
an additional cylinder for a primary compression of the explosive 
charge, and by means of ports in the cylinder walls was able to 
get an explosion at each revolution of the crankshaft, instead of 
at each alternate revolution, as in Dr. Otto’s four-stroke engine 
Out of all this came an using the crank 


evolution engin 


A MODERN 300-HORSE-POWER DOUBLE-ACTING ENGINE. 
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case for this primary compres- 
sion, the piston on its power 
stroke producing practically the 
same result accomplished _ by 
Clerk’s extra cylinder, piston, 
etc., the present ordinary two- 
stroke construction, but of the 

two-port type. This 
rendered unnecessary 
exhaust valves, and, until the 
Otto patents expired, was the 
only type in limited use here for 
marine purposes. It is a fact 
well worthy of note that the 
successful two-stroke engine of 
to-day has a great deal in com- 
mon with the Sintz engine of 
the late 80’s, and in design, pro- 
portion and construction has 
made very slight improvements, 
aside from possibly better bored 
cylinders, more perfectly fitted 
pistons, rings and bearings, improved methods of lubrication, car- 
The ports then were largely pro- 


S¢ -called 


design 


buration, ignition, muffling, etc. 
portioned and located by “guess,” and the habit seems fixed even 
now among our successful manufacturers, who, leaving well 
enough alone, let the manufacturer and designer with rolling-stone 
proclivities and a roving commission try out pet theories, high 
speed, three-port, jump spark, etc., while they peg along with their 
shops running overtime to keep up with orders, reaping their 
harvest. 

One of my acquaintances, who has owned and operated power 
boats for some eight years, recently recounted to me some of his 
experiences which might bear here repeating. In December, 1897, 
or early January, 1898, he bought a 4-hp Sintz two-stroke, single- 
cylinder engine from the Riotte Brothers, who at that time manu- 
factured the Empire engine in Harlem or Morrissania. Mr. C. C 
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ROAT FITTED WITH THE FIRST PALMER 
QUESTION WHETHER THE BOAT WOULD COME HOME BY POWER OR OARS. 
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Riotte, with his proverbial can 
dor, told him that the engine 
had never run successfully, or 
even spasmodically, and that he 
had replaced it with an Empire, 
that it would not run_ six 
months, etc. He him 
that it run, 
however, not being 
whether the engine ran the belt 
or the belt the engine. For $75 
he bought engine, shaft, propel 
ler, stuffing box, etc., in fact, 
batteries. He 


showed 
would sometimes, 


certain 


everything but 
had bought a 37-foot, double 
ended seine boat, 8 feet breadth, 
clinker-built, for which he paid 
the sum of $100. He bored the 
hole for shaft, put 
bed and installed the engine, 
with no help whatever. The 
light keeper at Execution, or 
Stepping Stones, presented him with a battery of exhausted dry 
irregular at his 


in engine 


ENGINE IT WAS ALWAYS AN OPEN 


cells, and his real experience began. He was 
meals, found it necessary to punch several new holes in his belt, 
let his beard and hair go unkempt, while his friends tried, unsuc 
cessfully, to tempt him from his gloom with liquid and more sub 
stantial joy. After a few days’ experience with this electrical 
outfit he purchased a set of new cells, and was actually able to 
start the engine. He said that until he became accustomed to her 
irregularities, which “soon proved to be “regularities,” he had all 
kinds of trouble, but that he sailed ‘‘off and on” for a year or so. 
The reaction in two-stroke engine construction is setting in 
While it has made many friends and has a 
it has some inherent bad features which must 


surely, but slowly. 
host of followers, 
be eliminated to make it a successful competitor with the four- 
stroke engine. 
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THE EXTREME APPLICATION OF THE MODERN GAS ENGINE, THUS FAR. 
COBB, BUTLER & CO., MEASURES 270 FEET OVER ALL, 39 FEET BEAM AND I2 


THE NORTHLAND, WHICH WAS BUILT THIS YEAR AT ROCKLAND, ME., BY MESSRS 
SHE IS EQUIPPED WITH A 500-HORSE-POWER DOUBLE-ACTING STANDARD MOTOR, WHICH, IT IS SAID, WILL DRIVE HER 


FEET 6 INCHES DRAFT. 


6 KNOTS AN HOUR, AN) GIVE HER A RADIUS OF SOME I,500 MILES. 
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Corinthian’s Paradise 
INLAND LAKES OF THE NORTHWEST, WHERE RACES 
i" AROUSE THE EXCITEMENT OF AN INTER-COLLE 
GIATE FOOTBALL GAME—NO FEAR OF A DUCKING HAVE THESE SAILORS, AND THEY «*LUG’’ CANVAS 
UNTIL THE CREW LIE ALONG THE CENTRE-BOARD—A SNAPPY SPORT, OF WHICH EFFETE EASTERNERS KNOW 
LITTLE—CURIOUS DESIGNS, AND MEN WHO EVOLVE THEM—THE LIGHTNING «SIDEWALK ’’—OSHKOSH, 
THE HOME OF THE SMALL FLYER—INFLUENCES OF THIS BRANCH OF SPORT UPON GREAT LAKES SAILING 





By J]. M. HANDLEY 


Photographs by E. F. Kennedy 


O a majority of yachtsmen on the seaboard the doings of lake sailors are a body some six or seven thousand strong, all ac 
the Inland Lake Yachting Association sailors are fa- tive sailors, not of the veranda variety, but of the windjamming 


miliar only through the occasional accounts of their an breed, that scorns even ordinary comforts for the enjoyment of 
nual regattas, which creep into the Eastern magazines because, the sport they hold dearest 
it would seem, of some mistake of the editor. And yet the inland [The annual regatta now held on Lake Winnebago, in Wi 
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SQUARING AWAY FOR A SPINNAKER RUN IN INLAND LAKE REGATTA 
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A RATTLING RACE DOWN THE WIND ON LAKE WINNEBAGO—A TIME FOR SPINNAKERS. 


consin, with the Oshkosh Yacht Club as the headquarters of the 
association, is only the crowning event of the year’s effort, for 
every boat that sails at Oshkosh is the representative not of one 
individual, but of a lake and organization which most often com- 
prises more than one yacht club. 

From the opening of the sailing season the various boats on 
these different lakes are tuned up for the annual event at Oshkosh, 
and after weeks of hard racing, in which the boats are given the 
test of tests, the champion is sent to tussle with all the champions 
at Winnebago. Thus it is evident that the spirit of emulation so 
stirred on dozens of different centers throughout the Middle West 
is productive of a world of good sport, a tremendous development 
of the love of sailing and the joys of the water. 

To understand the situation, it might be explained to the 
“Down Easter” that the low basin of the Mississippi is studded 
with hundreds, I might say thousands, of small lakes. Some of 
them are beautiful sheets of water, like Lake Winnebago, Lake 
La Belle, Lake Geneva, Lake Minnetonka, White Bear or Pewau- 
kee ; some are mere patches of water a few miles across, like Fox, 
Butte Des Morts, Nagawicka, Pine, Cedar or Bean Lakes. 

To the deep-water seaman they would not appeal very strongly, 
for they are mostly shallow, land-locked, infested by weeds, and 
often testing the greatest ingenuity of the regatta committee to 
map out a course of over five miles around. They have their 
charm and their purpose, however, and there is not one of these 
sheets of water where in summer cottagers seek the coolness and 
restiulness of an outing that is not fairly alive with craft of every 
description. Racing is largely in the hands of the young people, 
and crews are frequently made up of boys under twenty, from 
skipper to light canvas men. I don’t mean to say that the sport is 
given over to the boys, for when you watch the crews line up at 
Oshkosh on the pier of the beautiful Oshkosh Yacht Club you will 


find grizzled veterans of many hard-fought battles waiting their 
turn to get off the marine railways. 


EXCITEMENT AT FEVER HEAT. 

The contests for the championship of the different clubs, mem 
bers of the association, for the honor of sailing in the annual 
regatta are of the keenest, most exciting character, and | have 
seen the crowds lined up watching a race and cheering good work 


1 


and rooting for favorite boats with the zest of a crowd at a col 





JOCKEYING FOR THE START—AN ILLUSTRATION OF AN INLAND “LAKER’S” 
BILGE RUDDERS. 
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lege football game. They are all out to watch the sport, old men 
and young, the pretty girls who can sail their brothers’ boats al- 
most as well as the boys themselves, the youngsters who race their 
catboats with the dash of “oldsters” and discuss the finer points 
of the game with all the assurance and a great deal more knowl- 
edge than most of our brass-buttoned, rocking-chair brigades. 
The winner of the series is the hero of the “resorters,” and assumes 
an importance of no small degree. It is a spirit I have not found 
in any other form of yachting anywhere, and comparable in water 
sports only to the enthusiasm at the big rowing races between col 


lege eights. Then at the annual regatta thousands turn out. At 





GOPHER, OF WHITE BEAR LAKE, CLASS B, CHAMPION OF 1906. 


Oshkosh, where the races have all been held of late, the entire city 
quits business for the week to watch the sport, and the craft that 
follow the racers around the course are as varied, if not as bulky, 
and almost as numerous as the fleet that steams after a pair of 
stately 90-foot America’s Cup racers. For weeks nothing is talked 
of in the various resorts but the prospects of such and such a boat 
and the relative ability of this and that skipper. Practice spins 
are observed and timed by rivals, and, all in all, the most intense 
interest is displayed. It is absolutely impossible for an Easterner 
to appreciate just what it all means, unless perchance he has at- 
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A “SIDEWALK” IN ACTION—GLYNDNER, 1905 CHAMPION 


tended one of these inland lake events. Knowledge of sailing is 





not essential to partisanship, and some of the most ardent rooters 


are very apt to be those who never held a jib sheet. 
The development of the inland lake sailing has done much t 


spread the love of water and of sailing craft in the inland coun 
tries. Its organization in the summer of 1897, following upon th 
giving of a big regatta at Green Lake, Wisconsin, to which al! the 
yachtsmen of the small lakes of Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota 
were invited, was due to the efforts of the yachtsmen spending 
the holidays on this beautiful body of water The idea was 
broached and took hold immediately, with the result that a pet 
manent organization was formed, with Mr. J. W. Taylor, of White 
Bear Lake, as president, and Mr. Benjamin Carpenter, of Chi 
cago, as secretary. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Carpenter built up the 
association by untiring efforts, and their first regatta, held on 
White Bear Lake, out 
notable. 


of compliment to the first president, was 
In forming the organization two classes were adopted, 
designated as A and B, and answering to the English classifica 
tion of rater and half-rater. The sixteen clubs forming the first 
association pledged themselves to each send a representative boat 
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WHITE BEAR LAKE, WINNER OF 1900 CHAMPIONSHIP 


IN CLASS A. 
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for each class to race at White Bear, and they carried out their 


promise. White Bear boats carried all before them, and the im- 


petus given the sport was tremendous. The next regatta went to 


Oshkosh, and was remarkable for the introduction of the first 
square-nosed scow. This type of boat, developed by the ingenuity 
of Messrs. Jones & La- 
borde, the Oshkosh build- 
ers, created a veritable sen- 
sation in inland lake sail- 
ing and has had its effects 
on boat building the world 
over. Argo, the first scow, 
was an overwhelming win- 
ner that season, carrying 
everything before it. For 
years SCOWS have predom- 
inated and have been con- 
sistent winners, and are yet 
on the smaller lakes. irom 
Oshkosh the annual event 
went to Lake Geneva, then 
to Green Lake and Pewau- 
kee. Then was effected a 
revolution, which resulted 
in the adoption of Oshkosh 
as the place for holding the 
big event. It was argued, 
from experience, that the 
lakes like White Bear, 
Green, Geneva, Pewaukee, 
and, for that matter, any 
and all of the other lakes 
of the association member- 
ship, were so constituted 
topographically as to afford 
the owners of boats sailing 
on them regularly too many 
advantages. The courses 
have to be laid out to suit 
the conformation of the 
lake, its depth of water, the 
patches of weeds that had 
to be avoided and other 
freaks of locality that hand- 
icapped the visiting yachts- 
men to a tremendous de- 
gree. The knowledge of 
how shifts of wind came 
across hilly banks and other 
tricks of water and current 
were more than the visiting 
yachtsmen cared to buck 
against. Oshkosh, with its 
splendid body of water, 
over thirty miles in length 
and ten miles wide, with 
its low shores and lack of 
currents, offered splendid 





opportunities for sailing PHOTOGRAPHS OF OSHKOSH YACHT CLUB 
under equal conditions, and TION SHOWS NEW 
the big club house was 
capable of housing and caring for the great crowd of yachtsmen 
attracted both as competitors and as guests during regatta week. 
In 1903 the Lake Winnebago course was selected permanently 
for the annual event, and it is here that the contest is held, although 
there is a movement on foot that threatens the permanency of this 
institution, and it would not surprise inland lake sailors to see the 











old style of going from lake to lake returned to in the course of 
time. 
WINNEBAGO TOO BIG 
One effect, curiously enough, that the holding of the annual 
regatta on Lake Winnebago has had on the craft that race annu 
ally for the inland lakes 
championships is the grad 
ual dying away of the old 
sidewalk type and the re 
version to the pointed bows. 
Winnebago is quite big 
enough to kick up a nasty 
bit of a sea, and it has been 

Zz found that the square 
nosed, sidewalk scow does 
not take kindly to a heavy, 
chopping sea. Last sum 
mer the reversion to the 
pointed bow type was al 
most universal. 

During the period in 
which racing has flourished 
in this association many 
freaks have been brought 
to light that have had vari 
ous influences on the yacht 
building of the country. 
The association has sought 
to modify the tendency to 
ward developing outrage 
ous freaks, but it is not a 
very successful effort. Fol- 
lowing the genuine scow 
came the bootjack boat of 
the Caroline type, which 
was cut away in the bow 
and stern deckplan so that 
it looked like a huge two 
ended bootjack. This boat 
had its period of success, 
and was followed by out 
and-out catamarans, which 
the association promptly 
frowned upon when it 
passed its famous ruling 





providing that a cross-sec- 
tion taken at any point of 
the hull shall not show any 
part of the hull below the 
center part of the hull it- 
self, exclusive of the false 
keel or skeg. That killed 
the catamaran or double- 
hull boats that were on the 
ways of several builders, 
and then came Duggan’s 
bilge board boat that set in 
another revolution, and 
now every boat turned out 


HOUSE AND HARBOR. THE LOWER ILLUSTRA f : 
AND OLD TYPE BOATS. has bilge boards and bilge 


rudders. 


It is rather remarkable that bilge rudders were so slow in com- 
ing, as in the old times when the wind was fresh and the skipper 
nervy, the old-fashioned balance rudders were out of the water 
half the time, and only the long lines on which the boats sailed 
kept them anywhere near on a straight course and prevented un- 
told fouling. 
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The building of the boats under the restrictions is one that 
affords the builders almost unlimited latitude. Here are the main 
restrictions placed on the builder and designer: In class A boats 
the draft, with board down and crews aboard, shall not exceed 6 
feet, and 5 feet in class B; centerboards must all be made so that 
they house completely without leaving any projection below the 
hull. The frames shall not be less than 1} square inches per lineal 
foot, but they need not necessarily be that thick, as they may be 
1 x 1} spaced 12 inches apart, or 3 by 3 spaced 2} inches apart, or 
any other combination giving the required 1} inches square per 
lineal foot. There are restrictions on planking, which cannot be 
less than the half inch at any point, although the deck planking 
may be 2 if covered with canvas 

The only real limitation is the sail area, and on this a restric 
tion of 500 square feet for class A and 350 square feet in class 
is placed. It will be noticed that there is no load water-line or 
over-all restriction; nothing is said about ballast; beam or weight 
of hull, only that one requisite of sail area and a few scantling 
restrictions. There is a rule that the centerboard shall not be 
weighted with more than enough weight to make it overcome flota 
tion. The boats are limited to mainsail, jibs and spinnaker, the 
area of the spinnaker being limited to twice the area of the fore- 
triangle. There are restrictions on the amount of live ballast 
carried on each boat, the crews being c« mmpelled to weigh in before 
every race, like jockeys, in all their togs, and just as they expect 
to sail. The class A boats are allowed 700 pounds of crew, and 
the smaller class 600 pounds. No shifting ballast is allowed, and 
no outriggers or other mechanical contrivance for carryin 
ballast outboard is permitted under the rules. 

All the boats are supposed to be fitted with airtight compart 
ments capable of supporting the boat with the crew aboard, mast 
up. These may be bulkheads or airtight cans. It is no unusual 
affair to see one of these boats capsize in a race, be righted, bailed 
out, and continue on its way, while the crew bails for dear life 
and the skipper works his level best to hold her up while his men 
are in the lee scuppers trying to get the water out of her hull. 
Many of the boats are equipped with watertight cockpits that are 
self-bailing, and these have a special advantage in case of a spill. 


g live 


INLAND LAKE SAILING AN ART. 


Sailing an inland lake scow is an art all its own. They are 
as different to handle from the ordinary sail boat as between ordi 
nary sailing and ice boating. As the hulls are extremely light and 
are kept as free from weight as possible, the rigging being reduced 
to the simplest form, and the body being built as light as it can 
be made consistent with stiffness enough to stand the strain of 
sailing, it naturally occurs that they are most sensitive to a blow. 
Danger being reduced to a minimum, as the boats are unsinkable 
and the shore never far away, the sailors are in the habit of car- 
rying canvas as long as they can lug it, too long, according to deep- 
water ideas, as a rule. This means that the crew is straddling 
the side of the boat with one leg squeezing the potleaded under- 
body and the other the deck, while the hands are busy hanging 
on to anything that affords a hold, unless they are busy with 
either the jib sheet or the mainsheet, for these inland-lakers all 
sail sheets in hand. If straddling the hull does not hold her down 
sufficiently, the crew gets out on the windward bilgeboard and 
“hikes out” in best approved fashion, according to canoeing ideas. 
Going about is then an acrobatic feat. It requires quickness and 
agility of a peculiar order to get about on the slippery decks of 
these extremely lively little boats under way. Setting canvas on 
them is a trick all its own, and the handling of light canvas is a 
problem in itself. They become wonderfully expert at the game, 
do these crack men of the inland lakes, and the way they handle 
their spinnakers might be watched with good purpose by the men 
on deep water. 
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NEW CLASS 

[he past year has seen the addition of a new class, which had 
its first airing thé past summer. This is the class C boat, a cat- 
boat with an over-all restriction of 25 feet. ‘The class promises t« 
grow in popularity on account of cheapness, the best boats being 


turned out for from $200 to $300, while the class A boats cost 


from $800 to $1000 and the class B racers 
Messrs. Iones & Laborde; Mr. Gus Amundsen, of White 
and Mr. W. B. Johnson, of White Bear, are the 


of the crack boats, and it is generally 


from $600 to S800 
Bear, 
leading builders 
these that the 
\ over the West building 
boats for all the classes, and the Eastern designers have not hesi 


to one of 
honors go, but there are many others all 
tated to turn out designs for boats to be built in the classes for 
competition out here 

Added to the professionals are many amateur designers of 
note. Messrs.Ordway and Clark,the Minnesota yachtsmen, turned 
out the famous Seawanhaka Cup challenger, Red Coat, and have 
designed many other good boats, and they are only the best known 
of the many men who pit their ideas on boat building against the 
best professional talent. 

Messrs. Jones & Laborde have made incursions into the field 
Theit 


of larger boats, but not always with great success. famous 


“sidewalk,” Milwaukee, which was built for a syndicate of Mil 
waukee yachtsmen, all inland lake enthusiasts, was the sensation 
of the famous Canada Cup trial races at Chicago when Cadilla 
Invader, the Canadian crack 
Milwaukee qualified highly in the trial races, but the board of 


sailed her disastrous race against 


yachtsmen of the Chicago Club having in charge the selection of 
a defender against Invader thought her type was too extreme and 
that suited to defend the 
as she did not show up well in heavy weather, so they selected the 
Detroit boat. 
means of keeping the trophy here, 


j 1 
she was not cup under all condition 


\s it happened, Milwaukee would have been the 
sailed in 


light airs, and Milwaukee, sailing over the course independently, 


for every race was 
showed the way around to both the contestants in impressive style 
Milwaukee has never been sailed to any extent since, as she is a 
fearfully hard boat to handle in any kind of weather, but there is 
a plan afoot to bring her out next season, build a cabin on her, 
equip her for cruising, try her out under all sorts of conditions 
and, if she turns out to be serviceable for general cruising, to en 
ter her in the 331-mile Mackinac cruising race of the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 

If this is done, the experiment will be watched with 
terest, for it will be a sensational event in Western yachting 
There is, of course, the possibility that the committee in charg: 


ereat in 


of the race may reject her entry on the ground that she does not 
qualify as a cruising boat and is unsafe to attempt such a race in, 
but if the trial cruising trip is taken and she proves seaworthy, it 
is not easy to understand how taken. Of 


course, under the new universal rating rule she will be 


such action can be 
heavily 
penalized, being nearly 50 feet over all to a 29-foot waterline 

If she is fitted out she will be equipped with bilge rudders, th 
present balanced rudder being unequal to holding her 


in any kind 
of heavy wind. 


She will not be a very comfortable cruising craft, 
however, even if she is fitted with a cabin, for she is not over 2 
feet deep at her greatest depth, and her cabin would be entirely 
taken up with the big centerboard box that comes up above the 
deckline. 

The seed of unrest in the Inland Lakes Yachting Association 
which I mentioned above took the form of a branch organization 
known as the Northwestern Yachting Association, which held its 
first regatta on Lake Geneva last August. 
a great success, over fifty boats competing. 


The regatta proved 
The Northwestern 
Association is formed of the small lakes clubs about Chicago and 
Milwaukee. The sailors on these lakes do not favor Lake Win 
nebago for their annual regatta, as they find the weather condi 


tions a bit too strenuous for their type of craft. The conditions 
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which have brought about a reversion to the pointed bow style of 
scow in place of the “sidewalks” are the cause of this breaking 
of old ties with the parent body. The new organization is bound 
to be successful because it has a tremendous following of small 
boat sailors, and it will not weaken the older body materially. 

The Inland Lakes Association is now composed of the Chicago 
and Columbia Yacht Clubs, of Chicago; the Fox and Pistakee 
Lake Clubs, of Illinois; White Bear and Minnetonka Clubs, of 
Minnesota; Delavan, Green Lake, Lake Geneva, Milwaukee, 
Neenah, Nodaway, Oconomowoc, Oshkosh, Pewaukee, Pine and 
Butte des Morts Yacht Clubs, of Wisconsin; the Council Blutfs 
Rowing Association, of Council Bluffs, la., and the Lotus Yacht 
Club, of St. Joseph, Mo. The present president is Mr. B. F. John- 
son, Commodore of the Lake Geneva Yacht Club, who makes his 
home in Chicago, while Vice-Commodore Harmon, of the Oshkosh 
Yacht Club, is the secretary of the association. 


INLAND YACHTING HURT SPORT ON GREAT LAKES. 

The inland lake yachting, while it does a world of good in 
making sailors and developing love of the sport, has, however, 
been a most serious contender against the sport on the Great 
Lakes. Sailing on the little lakes is so comparatively inexpensive, 
so safe to those who indulge in it, and provides the sport with so 
very few of the drawbacks deep-water sailors have to endure, that 
it has drawn from the ranks of the large lakes many good yachts- 
men. It has nearly depopulated the yacht club at Milwaukee, and 
depleted its fleet until there is but a remnant of what it used to 
be, and nothing compared to what the city ought to have with its 
truly unrivaled facilities for sailing, anchorage, yacht club and 
surroundings. 

The wealthy men of the Cream City, like the Pabsts, Uie- 
leins, the Blatzs, the Nunnemachers, the Meyers, the Auers— 
all of the rich men who love the sport, in fact—have their 
boats on the inland lakes, where they have their palatial summer 
cottages. They run by auto in a short time to their Pewaukee, 
Oconomowoc, Nagawicka, Pine or Cedar Lake homes, and there, 
on the marine railway, with the sails all ready to be hoisted, are 
their boats. It does not take long to get into a bathing suit or a 
working suit hanging handily by in the boat house, and in fifteen 
minutes from the time they have jumped out of the driving seat 
of their machines they are scooting across the lake faster than 
anything on the Great Lakes could take them, unless it is a 
motor boat or a big racing yacht, and they know that they are 
never so far from home that a launch cannot tow them back in 
time for dinner if the wind dies out and they are becalmed. When 
the sailing is over the boat is sailed back or towed back to the boat 
house, the sails are doffed and the boat run up on the little marine 
railway to be housed over night, for these frail and delicate 
products of the boat builder’s art are never allowed to stay over 
night in the water for fear they should soak up water and lose 
their lightness, which means speed. The little marine truck held 
automatically in place on the marine railway is drawn up by a 
little hand winch, and the afternoon’s sport is over for the day, 
without wear and tear and mighty little trouble. If the wind is 
too fresh and the boat lays down to it, the crew gets out on the 
bilge boards, or the centerboard, if it is an old-timer, and the sails 
are lowered. With a pull all together she is righted and the 
water bailed out, the sails go up again, and the sail is resumed. 
It is not an unusual experience, and only adds to the fun of the oc- 
casion. It is why so much of the sailing is done in bathing 
costume. The water is warm, the air is warm, and the dip in the 
lake only serves to freshen you up for dinner. 

Sailing on the Great Lakes, as on the ocean, often means rough 
waters that spell discomfort to many, uncertain wind conditions 
that may mean cold lunches out of the ice box instead of hot din- 
ners, and a scowl from the wife who may not agree with you that 
yachting is the only thing on earth that makes life worth living. 
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Sailing on the Great Lakes means big boats and heavy canvas 
to handle; it means work, work, work ail the time, and it means 
furling heavy sails when you know the soup is getting cold and 
the cook’s temper hot; it means putting out riding lights and mak 
ing all snug for the night; then it probably means a long jaunt 
home by car or suburban train. 

Mr. Ben Carpenter, who for the first four years of the life of 
the Inland Lakes Yachting Association was its secretary and most 
fervent advocate, is a firm believer in the school for yachting fur 
nished by the inland lakes. He considers it the best developer 
of sailing spirit imaginable, as it gets the young sailors interested 
in the game and teaches them its beauties without the drudgery 
which an apprentice usually serves on deep waters. When he 
gets the spirit, argues Mr. Carpenter, it will have taken hold so 
deep he won’t mind the hardships of learning the deep-water 
game. One thing it does, according to this authority, is to breed 
fearless sailors. 

“These boys that sail the scows are the most reckless 
“They don’t know what feat 


lot you 
ever saw,’ confides Mr. Carpenter. 
of the water means, and it would make some of your salt water 
tars gasp to see the chances they take in their races and even in 
sailing just for sport. With the element of danger weeded out, 
they have nothing to hold them back, and they are the most con 
firmed windjammers on any waters. Inland lake sailing has de 
veloped thousands of good sailors’in the West who would never 
have known the meaning of the word but for their summer vaca 
tions on these beautiful bodies of water that embroider the West 
ern States along the banks of the Mississippi.” 

Another great advocate of the inland lakes, a keen yachtsman 
and a splendid sportsman, is Commodore Henry L. Hertz, of the 
Pistakee Yacht Club. Mr. Hertz was the president of the asso 
ciation for two years and is the father of the new C class. He 
has fostered the sport and led it safely past several shoals that 
threatened its existence. He believes in the small bodies of water 
to turn out young sailors, and insists that it has added thousands 
of devotees to the sport. “The Inland Lakes Association is con 
fined to a few Western States,” said Mr. Hertz recently, discuss- 
ing the work of the organization, “but its effect is felt all through 
the West. The men who sail on our lakes come from all parts of 
the country, from cities far removed from any kind of water, as 
well as from cities on the shores of the great bodies of water, and 
these men and boys who get their first experience in sailing and 
yacht racing do not get over their love for it, and look forward to 
the time when they can live near sailing waters. Our local sail- 
ing ranks are being continually recruited from the small lake 
sailors, and they make good on the deep water, as they did on 
shallow ponds.” 

MOTOR BOATING ON THE SMALL LAKES. 

“The motor boat invasion has not quenched the love of sail- 
ing, but has developed a new fever among the summer resorters, 
and the lakes are fairly alive with motor boats. Young girls, 
boys, women, young and old, as well as men of all degrees, han- 
dle motor boats of high and low power with the assurance of 
veterans. It would astonish you to see a turnout of craft on Lake 
Geneva, for instance. | would.not dare to say how many motor 
boats I saw there last summer during the Northwestern Associa- 
tion regatta; you would accuse me of exaggeration. It is all for 
the good of the game, and the growth of the sport in the West is 
the healthiest thing I know of. I believe the great decrease in 
mortality in this section of the country and consequent increase 
in general health of the people can be traced in a great degree to 
this cause.” 

So it may be seen that the work of the inland lake sailors has 
had its effect on the yachting conditions of the country at large, be- 
sides furnishing excellent sport for several thousand active vachts- 
men and their friends of both sexes. 





The Edna’s Last Run 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Editor's Note—A thrilling story of a cruise that ended in disaster—the deep sea surge now rises and falls above the grave of the 
Edna, and since then the author has been engaged upon a narrative of the fateful yachting adventure, beginning with the purchase of 


the yacht to her death in the storm. 


FTER serving as an officer upon a passenger steamship 
and being offered a master’s berth, should | stay, | was 
bold enough to decline and accept instead the pen of the 

mighty. It had inducements financial which were alluring to one 
who had been driving millions of dollars’ worth of cargo and some 
few passengers of unknown worth through the Western Ocean 
for the large sum of a mate’s pay, usually about $60 per month. 
There were no unending watches of four hours, on and off, with 
the responsibility of many lives and much property. There would 
be time to work and afterward become acquainted with the partner 
of my sorrows—mny wife. 

ut for a sailor to give up the sea! I had not reckoned with 
the spirits of my ancestors, and after a year ashore—well, it was 
decided that as we could give up neither the pen nor each other 
nor the sea, we would try a combination of the three. 

As steamship companies do not offer inducements for such 
life, and as sailing ships in the deep-water trade offer more than is 
wanted, it was decided that the season’s work should, for a change, 
be done aboard our own craft under the delightful guidance of 


our own sweet will. With this end in view, we roamed among the 
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It is the privilege of this magazine to present the story in fu 


|, beginning with the current issue 


docks of New York looking carefully upon small sea-going craft 
that might answer our purpose, and many were the pleasant days 
spent at the yacht basins among the pretty craft built for pleasure, 
the butterflies of the sea. Yacht brokers swarmed upon us with 
their wares, and we would no sooner get through looking over one 
boat would be haled 
beautiful one. My wife thought the ones with the fine stoves in 
the galleys were, beyond doubt, the best and most seaworthy craft, 


than we forthwith into another and more 


her argument being based upon the logical question of physical 
stability and comfort, the contention being the inability of running 
the boat without plentiful nutrition, and as tor comfort—well, 
there was to be no wife aboard an uncomfortable ship if she had 
anything to do with the matter. 

\nd so the weeks passed pleasantly 
as familiar to me 


and the name of every 


vessel ever built became 


as my own; but this was not a bad thing, 
as it increased my vocab ulary. No one 
who has not looked over at least two 
thousand yachts should | ever presume 


to christen a girl baby As we worked 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF EDNA. 
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“AS WE WORKED OUR WAY ALONG THE COAST WE CAME TO THE BEAUTIFUL PORT OF MARBLEHEAD.” 


along the coast we came to the beautiful port of Marble- 
head. Along the north shore of Massachusetts is the birth- 
place of many small vessels fit for sea, and from the Glouces- 
ter fisherman to the tiny power dory there are thousands of grades 
of small sailing vessels from which a worthy type could be picked. 

We looked at countless Dianas, a few Junos and 
less noteworthy goddesses. Then we came unexpectedly upon an 
Edna. She was not a common, everyday: Edna. At the first 
sight of her I recognized an able craft, and two minutes’ inspec- 
tion convinced me she could have been built by none other than 
that master builder of small vessels—Lawley, of Boston. 

Her galley was a model of economized space, being high 
enough to stand in without danger of accumulating bumps upon 
the cranium, and wide and airy enough for—it was large enough 
for Mrs. H., and that was sufficient. We spent a few happy hours 
with the yacht agent, who was afraid we might not buy her. Had 
he only known it, he might have sold me a whole fleet of Ednas! 
We bought her, and Fate held us secure. 

During the next few days we spent our time cleaning ship. 
The Edna was a coasting vessel, though formerly a yacht, and the 
dirt aboard suggested a vacant house which has not been occupied 
for several years. Hiring a gang of boys, we set to work scrub- 
bing and polishing until the ship looked respectable inside. Then, 
with a couple of coats of copper paint on her smooth under body, 
and one of white zinc upon her sides, she was launched into the 
harbor of Marblehead. 

She was a pretty model, was Edna, but a trifle short. for her 
depth, being 27 feet on waterline, 12 feet beam and 7 feet draft. 
Her bow rose gracefully on a straight stem, and her high free- 


some 


board showed a good fullness at the waist, which gave her a solid, 
comfortable and able look. Her cabin trunk was low and heavy, 
and her deck beams forward were as strong as those in most ves 
sels twice her size. Her timbers were also heavy and set close 
together, and her moulded outside iron keel was bolted through a 
12-inch oak keel reinforced by heavy straps which ran across her 
timbers. Her inch and a half outside planking was as hard as 
new wood and took varnish handsomely, showing the grain and 
telling plainly of the choice materials her builders had put into 
her. There was 6 feet 3 inches head room under her deck. 

When her hull was finished we towed her around to the yacht 
yard to have her mast and rigging put aboard. 

“T will put in a new mast and standing rigging for $100,” said 
the foreman. “I have an old mast which will fit her exactly with 
a little trimming, but the wood is sound, and I'll guarantee it.” 

We talked over the matter for a few minutes and then came to 
a formal agreement. 

Six days later we went aboard for good, and the foreman 
brought down the bill. It was $50 more than our agreement. 

“What is the extra fifty for?” I asked innocently. 

“If the bill is not right you can take it to the vice-pres' 
dent and he will make the corrections,” said the foreman simply 

I took the document to the office and called attention to the 
mistake. 

“You will have to settle that with the foreman,” said the vice 
president firmly. “I have nothing to do with the work in the 
yard.” 

“But the foreman has just sent me to you,” I said in explana- 
tion. 


Then we went ashore and waited. 
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“T am sorry, but he has charge of the time,” said he. 

I went back to the foreman. 

“Our contract called for a certain amount,” | explained. “I 
don’t see what you have added $50 on for.” 

“You see,” said the foreman, “it is like this. We have only a 
few months to work and our men must be kept on at pay all the 
year around. It is, therefore, necessary to make not less than 200 
per cent profit to keep in the business. I'll make out an itemized 
bill if you like.” 

I thanked him for the information, but failed to see the point. 
I had, in my innocence, not learned the methods of the Marblehead 
yacht concern. 

“Our contract,” said the foreman, “is of no moment. 
Contracts don’t go here.” 
said I; “it is for me to make it go.” 

“Exactly,” said he, “if you can do so. In the meantime, you 
must not leave the dock. We will tie you up until you pay.” 

This was encouraging. We had fallen into the hands of 
pirates before starting out, and it gave the cruise an ominous look. 
My lawyer came aboard and swore fiercely at the rascality. In 
his anger, for he was an honest fellow and a gentleman, he ad- 
vised to fight the bill. 

Evil moment! The laws of the great Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts are not for justice, and a man can trustee another’s bank 
account if he but looks cross-eyed at him. However, I must 
learn, and Fate sent me atutor. Regardless of threats, we hauled 
the ship out into the stream and sailed boldly down into Boston 
harbor one bright afternoon when even a blind man might follow 
our white canvas for the distance of ten miles and not miss our 
wake. We went uptown serenely in the morning to make our 
purchases before putting to sea, and when we returned at night 
there was a visitor aboard in the shape of the sheriff’s deputy. He 
was a charming old fellow, and mellow with the spirit of the 
times, the same being a rum called Medford. 

“You see, said he, “this is not a business I like. Here is the 
bill, with $15 extra for sheriff's fees and charges tacked on—and 
if I were you I'd pay it.” 

“We will go below and discuss the matter,” said I. Mrs. 
Hains went to the hotel, and my attorney accompanied us to the 
cabin. It was now dark, and the little swinging lamp was lit to 
give cheerfulness to the dismal scene ; we proceeded to business. 

“You see,” said I, reaching into a locker and drawing forth a 
long revolver of the heavy Navy pattern, “this gun is set upon a 
hair trigger, and is liable to go off—if not cleaned. I keep it for 
burglars and others who—” and while I spoke I let the muzzle 
fall into a line with the sheriff’s head and proceeded to open the 
breech. “I am about to clean the weapon, for there might be 
others coming aboard without invitations this evening.” 

“Of course, you are the sheriff—there is no mistake?” put in 
my attorney earnestly. 

“T solemnly swear to it,” said the old fellow, raising a tremb- 
ling hand. “You certainly don’t take me for a thief?” 

“I’m not quite certain—are you, Libbey?” I asked, looking 
earnestly at the lawyer. 

“Tt wouldn’t do to kill a sheriff,” said he ; “but, of course, when 
one finds a stranger in possession of his property—” 

“My authority is there all right,” said the old fellow, pointing 
to his order. 

“Ves,” I assented, “but how do I know you did not forge it to 
protect yourself if caught like you were—in the very act, I might 
say—” 

“T can’t leave—I really can’t,” said the old man. “You cer- 
tainly will not look at me and say you take me for a thief.” 

“If he isn’t, a shot and a tip over the side will finish this pro- 
ceeding,” said the attorney quietly. 

“T don’t care to stay below—-if you don’t want me,” said the 
old fellow. “It’s too late to telephone to the office, but in the 
morning I will prove anything you wish.” 


You 
have one witness—so have I. 
“T see,” 
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“Well,” said my lawyer, “you certainly have a right aboard 
here if you are the sheriff, but you do not have to remain below— 


in fact, we don’t wish you to. Go on deck.” 

He went, and the cabin was left to us. 

“Tt was a mean piece of business, but it will do him good for 
having a hand in it,” said the man of law. “It will rain hard dur- 
ing the night, and if the poor devil is not dead with cold in the 
morning he will at least be sober. You see, the law is, in this 
State, that if the other fellow gets a verdict for even $1 you will 
have to pay the cost, anyway.” 

“T see,” I said. “If I win the suit I shall have to pay just as 
much as though I lose. It is a most excellent law—for Massachu 
setts. Thank Fate, I happen to live in New York when ashore. 
As I do not dispute the original contract price, the verdict will in 
evitably be for more than a dollar. With the costs and sheriff's 
fee, it will be just as much as though I pay it at once. I pay. 
Pay it at once, to-morrow.” 

“T will, but hanged if I don’t go with you to New York,” said 
the man of law. 

“We start at noon, alone, then. My wife must go by train to 
attend to some important business. Perhaps your friend, the 
‘Literary Digest’ man, would like to go also?” I said. 

“Dee-lighted, I’m sure. Good-night; let’s turn in while the 
evening is young.” And we repaired to our bunks. 

Before midnight the low drone of a squall through the rigging, 
followed by the spattering of rain on deck, awakened me. It was 
cold and damp, even below, and I thought of the sheriff on deck. 
Henry peered out from the curtains of his warm bunk and grinned 
in the lamplight. 

“Call the poor devil below,” I said. 

“Nix,” said he. “When a man mixes up with rascality he is as 
bad as his employers. Let him stay. The law allows him aboard. 
It doesn’t let him below.” Then the curtains of his bunk closed, 
and in a few minutes his snore blended with that of the squall in 
the rigging. 

I waited until sure he was asleep. Then I went into the fore- 
castle. Opening the hatchway, I peered out. A splash of rain 
struck me in the face, and the wind was chill. A dark iform 
huddled close to the mast. 

“Come below,” I said in a low tone. And the form rose into 
that of the deputy sheriff and obeyed. He started to thank me. 

“No,” I said. “It is only my disrespect for your piratical laws 
that I do this for. I must abide by them, although my reason 
tells me that to toss you overboard and put to sea would be the 
wisest and best thing to do.” 

“Could that same disrespect convince you that I really need 
a drink of whisky very badly? 1 am almost frozen,” said the old 
fellow. 

“It is stretching matters to invade one’s privacy and request 
hospitality,” I answered, “but in your case I see you speak the 
truth.” 

“Anathema be the name of him who has caused you this incon 
venience,” said the old man, piously, draining a glass. “When I 
see him I shall tell him my mind.” 

“In the meantime, go to sleep, for you will be released early,” 
I replied, and he cuddled down in a forecastle bunk and slept. 

The day dawned brightly after the squall. It was the last of 
August, and the autumn chill was in the air. The sheriff matter 
was settled by paying the illegal charge, and we stood out toward 
Hull. The wind fell, however, and all the afternoon we bucked 
the tide without result. The “Digest” man was to meet us at 
the Hull Yacht Club, and we strove until dark to get in, but failed 
to arrive until ten at night. The “Di—,” as we called him, was 
on hand. He passed several remarks about the scenery which he 
had viewed during daylight for some six or seven hours waiting 
for us, but they fell upon unsympathetic ears, as we rowed him 
aboard and turned in for an early start to sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN WHICH THE AMATEUR IS FOSTERED AND NOURISHED—NO 


SUBSIDY HAS THE ROCKING CHAIR 


FLEET AT OYSTER BAY—HERE WILL BE FOUND YACHTSMEN WHO NOT ONLY OWN BOATS BUT SAIL 
AND MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE ORGANIZATION WHAT IT IS 


THEM AS WELL—EARLY DAYS, 


O fairer site for an organization devoted to sailing than that 
of the home of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, or 


one more in accord 
with the spirit which animates 
its members, could well be im- 
agined or desired. Crowning the 
boldest point of Center Island, 
in Oyster Bay,the beautiful and 
homelike club house rises clear 
and commanding, a dominant 
feature of the landscape. Be- 
hind and to right and left are 
rolling, tree-clad hills of the 
island, with here and there the 
Gothic or French or Italian roof 
of some summer villa. Through 
the foliage one catches glimpses 
of the Sound, with the hills of 
Westchester dreaming in purple 
haze. In the foreground, Oys- 
ter Bay, water of most volatile 
blue, changing with every mood 
of wind and sky, and Cove 
Neck beyond, and Cold Spring 


ON 
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Photographs by George Grantham Bain 


THE LAWN-—WATCHING THE START FROM THE 
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Harbor and West Neck. 


however phlegmatic, ever sits unmoved on lawn or veranda as the 
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No member of, or visitor to, this club, 


sun fades behind the hills, and 
the long shadows fall athwart 
still waters, and the tide and 
the trees and the cool, dark 
wind moan a farewell to the 
day, and yachts drift silently in 
from the Sound, swinging to 
their moorings with a rattle of 
sail. There is no_ intention 
of converting a brief story of 
the Seawanhaka Club into a 
pastel, as readers of this article 
may have begun to fear; but, 
for the matter of that, the Sea 
wanhaka Club, by the grace of 
good taste and an eye for nat 
ural beauty, is wonderfully lo 
cated, and all who have abided 
there in the silent hour and al 
lowed the day and their cigars 
to die out together—as the 
writer has—will not begrudge 
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the touches of color as applied in the foregoing. Such of the rock- 


ing-chair fleet as there be at Oyster Bay in fact are as proud of 
their ability to describe a sunrise or sunset as their fellows in other 


clubs are of their skill in naming the ingredients of any “fancy” 
drink known to man. 
rHE CLUB AND WHAT It STANDS FOR 


lhis 
Club, and in 


Che prize to him who wins it 
Yacht 


the spirit in which races are conducted, and the ideals manifested 


Palmam qui meruit ferat 
is the motto of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 


in everything that is done, it may be accepted as nothing less than 


ically, we read 


a guiding star, constantly observed. Following log 
the object of the club as 

set down in the year book : 

“to encourage its 
members, Ist, in becom 
ing proficient in naviga 
tion; 2d, in the personal 
management, control and 
handling of their yachts; 


3d, in all matters pertain 


ing to seamanship.” A 
worthy object, surely 
And how has it been car 
ried out? Certainly the 


fact that a large number 
of the members of the or 
ganization hold 
ment licenses affords elo 


govern 


quent testimony as to this. 
\ prominent instance is 
that of Mr. Arthur James, 
of the auxiliary brigan 


tine, Aloha, now  vice- 
commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club, who 


holds a master’s license. 
Then there is Mr. William 
J. Matheson, of the steam 
yacht Lavrock, who holds 
a pilot’s license, and there 
are Mr. Daniel 
owner of Sylvia, and Mr. 
F. G. Stewart, of the 


sloop Regina, who have 


Bacon, 


also pilot’s licenses, all of 
the first class, covering the 
New York district, which 
is from Barnegat to Cap- 
Island, 


way up. the 


tain’s about a 
quarter 
Sound. 

Mr. Frank S. Hastings, 
too. He is a sailor, every 


. : 3 TIFUL OYSTER BAY- 
inch of him, who not only a 


can hand-reef and steer, 


but pilot an ocean steamship as well. In fact, Mr. Hastings is 
probably one of the most efficient and experienced amateurs in th 
science of navigation in the world \t one time rear-commodor« 
of the club, he has made an avocation of sailing waters deep and 


shoal. It is violating no confidence, and assuredly it is departing 
not one iota from the truth, to assert that not once, but many times, 
has he navigated great ocean greyhounds from New York to Eu- 
rope in summer and winter, through sun and fog and storm, doing 
all the work that a practical navigator does. He has also navi 


gated vessels on the Mediterranean and on the Peninsular and 


Oriental line as well. In truth, Mr. Hastings never goes abroad 


but, in addition to paying his passage, he works his way over 
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well, if not never, at least hardly ever, to paraphrase an old song 
current a few years after the organization of the club in 1871 


In 1871—few clubs are now alive “that remember that day and 


year.” ‘Thirty-five years—in no one of them has the club tailed 
its Corinthian spirit, 


tion to teach its members to manage and navigate their own boats 


to justify which expressed itself in the ambi 


In 1884 or thereabouts this motive was given practical vent in the 


institution of courses in seamanship and navigation hese 


courses are still held, although not every year, and in furtherance 


tf its lofty design the club has often allowed members of othet 


vacht organizations the privilege of joining these 


classes M1 Hastings ha 
here been one of the most 


popular and helpful le« 


turers One yeal the 
class in navigation and 
seamanship turned out 
eighteen deep-sea navi 
gators. It is no exag 


geration to say that a ma 
of the flag 


jority g@ omeers 


of the club have qualified 
as such 
Furthermore, the Sea 


lia} 


wanhaka Club, in offer 


ing prizes for its annual 





spring and fall regattas, 


presents trophies not 
alone to the winning boat 
but, if the boat be manned 
by Corinthians, a prize ti 


every member of its crew 


his, of course, has been 
an incentive to the ama 
teur spirit, and in every 
race the overwhelming 
percentage of smaller 


racers sailed by Corinth 
ians speaks well for the 
success of the scheme 
Che number of cups thus 
given out is excessive, but 
feel 
that it is a small price to 


the club authorities 


pay for the results at 
tained At the same time 
the club never fails to in 
terest itself in any change 


laws in 


in the government 
regard to master and pilot 
that 


Congress, 


qualifications come 


before and its 


representatives are gen 


SEASON 


erally not only seen, but 
heard at the sessions 

\ll this is inspiring without doubt; 

of the 


but because of the 


inspiring not only becaus« 


morale it has inculcated throughout its list of members, 


general good 


to the sport in general. No 


vachtsmen from another club, we venture to say, has ever come in 


contact with this spirit without the desire that it be imparted to 


his club, a club, it may be, the majority of the members of which 
are content to have their boats sailed or at least manned by pro 
mals 

And fortunate and fitting it is that some of the original “Sea 


fessi 


wanhaka men’’—for whom the twelve stars in the blue burgee 


and able to 


Here 


stand—are still living to-day, and hale and hearty 


see and to partake of the fruits of the work they begun 
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they are—the fathers of the Corinthian spirit in American yacht- 
ing—with all due apologies to the New York Yacht Club, of 
which, in sooth, most of them are or were members, the case, in 
fact, with most of the present members of the Seawanhaka 
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designed and sailed and owned the cutter Vindex. There was great 
racing and great excitement in those days between the “cutter 
crowd,” which believed in the English type, and the other, the 
sloop, or skimming-dish crowd. But the skimming-dish usually 





TRI-CLUB SQUADRON AT ANCHOR OFF SHELTER ISLAND-—MR. W. K. VANDERBILT, gR.’S TURBINE TARANTULA IS IN THE CENTER. 


Corinthian Yacht Club: Messrs. J. William Beekman, Gerard 
Beekman, Frederick DeP. Foster, Bayard F. Foulke, William 
Foulke, Lewis Bayard, Gouverneur K. Kaskell, Columbus O’Don- 
nell Iselin, C. Oliver Iselin, S. Nicholson Kane, J. Rogers Max- 
well and W. Emlen Roosevelt. In speaking of these men, it is but 
just to mention the names of Mr. Henry C. Rouse, president of the 


won; they would have won more often even than they did had it 
not been for the skill and spirit of Mr. Center. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Club, as has been said, was or- 
ganized in 1871, at Oyster Bay, where it remained for four years, 
moving to Staten Island in 1876. Staten Island was the gilded 
place for yachtsmen in those days. The New York Yacht Club, 





THE SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB SQUADRON IN “FULL DRESS.” 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, commodore of the club in 
1895, who died last year, and Mr. Robert Center, who was killed in 
the nineties while driving, if memory serves. It is said that these 


two men did more for the club than any other members before or 
since. 


Mr. Center was known in the club as a “cutter crank.” He 


(Continued on page 112.) 


it will be remembered, went there from Hoboken in the sixties, 
and the racing on New York Bay was of the finest sort. But there 
were some members who refused to move to Staten Island, and 
they formed a club known as the Oyster Bay Yacht Club. It 
never attained the importance of the Seawanhaka Club, however, 
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which remained in Staten 
Island until 1886, when it fol- 
lowed the trend of the New 
York Yacht Club to New York 
City, occupying a house on 
Twenty-second street, between 
Broadway and Fifth avenue. 
Not a few members of the club 
opposed the change, and the 
disagreement that followed 
caused a large withdrawal of 
yachtsmen, who formed the Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club of New 
York, the officers of which were 
mostly officers of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian organi- 
zation. It 
racing for 


former 


active in 
about ten 
when it practically ceased to 
exist. It was in 1880, by the 
way, that the word Corinthian 
was added to the name Scawan- 
haka. 

Phis club in the early nineties moved back to Oyster Bay, the 
town house being maintained for some time after, however. Upon 
the return to Long Island the Oyster Bay yachtsmen, with per 
haps not a few grins, came back into the fold, and by 1895 racing 
started in earnest, Mr. Rouse then being commodore. The Long 
Island Sound Yacht Racing 
and the Seawanhaka Club was a prominent member. 
club that forced a rule on the association that all boats under 40 
feet waterline should be commanded by amateurs in races, and 
that all boats of a smaller class should be manned by them as well. 
The fundamental, or one of the fundamental, purposes of the as 
sociation was that all clubs should have the same racing rules, and 
that the dates of different regattas should not conflict. All the 
Sound clubs are members of this association, except the Larch 
mont and New York Yacht Club, and while these have not joined 
formally, yet the chairman of the Larchmont Race Committee is 
secretary of the association, and for the last two years the presi 
dent of the association, representing the Seawanhaka organiza 
tion, has been chairman of the New York Yacht Club Regatta 
Committee. 

Last year an important event scheduled by the 


was 
years, 


AT THE GANGWAY OF COMMODORE E. ¢ 


Association was now in existence, 
It was this 


»eawan- 


haka Club came into conflict with another important event of 
a club in New York City. 


The less said of what, of course, 


THE SEAWANHAKA FERRY—THIS BOAT CARRIES YACHTSMEN FROM STATION 
TO CENTER ISLAND. 












misun 


untortunat 
better; but 
no doubt it will serve as a warn 


was an 
derstanding, the 


ing to all clubs, whether on the 
Sound or not, that an adequate 
scrutiny of all prospective dates 
final 
not alone in the interest of the 


before decision is wise, 


sport, but of interclub comity 


THE CLUB AS A RACING ¢ v1 
ZATION 

Che club at the present time 

has enrolled about 280 ichts 

of all classes, from the 15 


footers up to the big ocean-go 
\loha, Mr. J. P 
Morgan's Corsair, M1 


ing boats, 


Gould’s Niagara, and Commo 
dore Vanderbilts North Star. 
Great prominence was attained 
BENET S SISA YACHT OREIDA by the club in 1895,.when it 
yffered its first International 
Challenge Cup, of which mention is made elsewhere in this 


magazine. 


In this year Mr. Arthur Brand, an Englishman, wrote to the 
\merican Canoe Association, asking for a match for his 15-foot 
sloop (half-rater). The association referred Mr. Brand to the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, which accepted the challenge 


+1 


without undue hesitation, offering the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup 
as a trophy Mr. Brand's challenger, Spruce 1V., was brought 
over here, and was defeated in the Sound off Oyster Bay by Ethel 


wynn The following year, 1896, a challenge was received trom 


the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, which in years gone by had 
America’s 
The Seawanhak: ethene h or husiasm. buil 
ihe Seawanhaka yachtsmen, with great enthusiasm, built 
nder 


lift the famous trophy of all trophies, the 


sought to 
Cup. 1 
little half-raters in order to select a def 


just twenty-six of the 


for the prize. The trial races were a source of deep interest 


throughout the yachting world, and when the yacht designed by 
Mr. Clinton H \meri- 
cans had any idea but that the Canadian boat, Glencairn, would 


Crane, E] Heirie, was finally selected, few 
share a fate similar to that of the other Dominion boat, Countess 
of Dufferin. But was not the case, and the Canadians, 
naturally in high glee, took the cup home. Three times the Sea- 
wanhaka Club sent challengers to Lake St. Louis, and as many 
times did the American aspirations fail in the face of the prowess 


such 









GUESTS ARRIVING ON BOARD VIRGINIA ——MR, W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
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of the Canadian designers. After the third attempt the Oyster 
Bay yachtsmen abandoned, for many reasons, all hope of winning 
back the trophy, and it remained for the Manchester Yacht Club, 
of Massachusetts, to carry it back to the “States” after a sojourn 
in Canada of nine years. 

In 1898 the Seawanhaka Yacht Club originated the knock- 
about class of 21-footers, the purpose being to still further pro- 
mote management of boats by 
owner and amateur. For four 
or five years racers for this 
class were a prominent feature 
of the Oyster Bay regattas, and 
when it began to break up, as 
classes invariably do in course 
of time, a new ‘class of 15- 
footers was brought into vogue, 
which still obtains. The main 
idea back of the institution of 
this class was to provide good 
Saturday afternoon racing and 
to interest the young set in the 
racing side of the sport. 

One-design class boats were 
first established by this club, 
the purpose being to eliminate 
every element from racing save’ 
that of the persona! equation. 
Racing measurements, time al- 
lowance, and the like, were 
thus eliminated, and the win- 
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PLEASANT VERANDAS OF THE CLUB HOUSE--WOMEN ARE 
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NOT DEBARRED FROM THE CLUB. 
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ning of a race thus depended upon the skill of the amateur 
in handling his boat. It is the testimony of one distinguished 
amateur of Oyster Bay racing that he won many cups from 
boats of his class where his opponents were quite as skillful 
as himself. As a reason, he remarked naively that he was of the 
impression that he had taken great care of his sails, which means 
more or less, as one understands sailing and the proper groom- 
ing of boats that are built to 
win cups. In 1905, in a club 
regatta, the members had the 
rare privilege of seeing two of 
the larger boats, the 70-footers, 
Mineola and Virginia, com- 
manded by amateurs, by Mr. 
Addison G. Hanan and Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
The present commodore, Mr. 
E. C. Benedict, owner of the 
steam yacht Oneida, is a warm 
enthusiast as regards Corinth- 
ian racing, and gives many 
prizes each year to boats and 
amateur crews, and Mr. Sher- 
man Hoyt exemplifies all of his 
commodore’s ideals of what a 
true amateur should be. Mr. 
Hoyt is not only the measurer 
of the club, but one of the best 
amateur sailors on the Sound. 


LANDING. (Continued on page 112.) 
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LEANOR IV. is 75 feet O. A, 14 feet 
beam, 4 feet draft, and is of the raised 
deck deep sea going type, heavily built with keel, 
stem and sternpost of white oak, steam bent white 
oak frames, long-leaf yellow pine kelsons, string- 
ers and planking. Main decks are white pine. All 
exterior joiner work above deck is of the finest 
selected mahogany, and the interior joiner work in 
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Plans of a 75-foot Power Boat 


the owner’s quarters is of selected African ma- 
hogany with handsome crotch panels, the paneling 
being done on the horizontal five-panel system. 
The layout of the quarters is shown on the 
drawings. The under side of the deck is finished 
in white enamel panels with mahogany beams and 
mouldings. All joiner work in the galley and 
crew’s quarters is of North Carolina pine, painted 
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The vessel is to be handsomely furnished through- 
out, with springs under all divans, berths and cot- 
ton telt mattresses, Wilton carpets, silk curtains, 
mohair plush covered cushions and electric light 
plant complete. Her motive power will be one 
50-hp engine, guaranteed to give a speed of 11 
miles per hour. This craft is built for almost any 
weather. 
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Plans of 


UST think of it, a 21-foot waterline schooner. 
This is not a dream, but such a boat actually 
exists and was in commission last summer. It is 
called the Pagan, and is owned by Mr. R. W. 
Jackson, of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. She 
is a pretty little craft, too, and a rattling good 
boat under all sorts of weather. She can sail fast 
in a light breeze and when reefed under a hard 
blow she makes better weather of it than many 
craft much larger than she is. 
This boat was built last spring, and Mr. Jackson 
is so pleased with her that he would sell only if 
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a Handy Little 21-foot Schooner 


he got his price. Then he would build another 
boat similar in rig but just 4 feet longer on the 
water, which would give him a little more accom- 
modation in the cabin. The Pagan sailed all 
summer on the Sound, and attracted considerable 
attention. 

As the Pagan is the smallest schooner in the 
country she is a decided novelty, and at the same 
time she has been very much admired by all who 
have seen her. She has an unusually graceful 
hull, and under sail she is a perfect picture. Apart 
from the novelty of the idea the rig is a thoroughly 
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practical one, as the Pagan has shown herself to 
be an extremely handy boat for single-handed day 
sailing, and unquestionably faster than she 
would be under a yawl rig. Under her mainsail 
and jib she handles perfectly, and some pictures 
show her under single reefed mainsail and full 
jib. In very bad weather she will handle nicely 
under her foresail alone. 

One great advantage of this rig over the mod- 
ern sloop or yawl is that the yacht will lie at 
anchor with her mainsail hoisted without gather- 
ing headway and sailing circles around her moor- 
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ings, which will always make trouble in crowded 
moorings. The foresail can also be set, and it 
is not until the jib is hoisted and trimmed that 
the yacht fills away. 

The arrangement of the cabin and cockpit of the 
Pagan was designed particularly for day sailing, 
and the large cockpit will accommodate a party 
of six or more very comfortably, cushions being 
used on th 
able seats 

The little transoms on either 
side, large enough to sleep on comfortably, and 
under the bridge deck through which the main 
mast is stepped there is room for a portable ice- 
box, lunch baskets, etc, There is sufficient head- 
room in the cabin for one to sit on the transoms 
without bumping one’s head against the deck 


floor instead of the usual uncomfort 


cabin has wide 


PAGAN 
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WITH SHEETS TRIMMED—A DASHING BIT OF A 
Ihe idea of having a large cabin in a small 
boat is one of the mistaken ideas of the average 


yachtsman, but the owner of the Pagan realized 
in the cockpit and 
not in the cabin, and all that a cabin is useful for 
is as a place to stow lunch 


and a place to give shelter when caught in a rain 


that afternoon sailing is done 


wraps baskets, etc., 
squall 

[he Pagan is painted with black topsides with 
a gold stripe at the planksheer and a bronze un- 
derbody with a white boot top. The bright work 
on deck is oak and mahogany, and her smart ap 
pearance is due to no small extent to the excellent 
way in which she has been kept up 

The Pagan was designed by Charles D 
and built by Hansen at City Island 


Mowe T 
Her dimen 
sions 


as follows: 


are 
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CRAFT 


feet 
teet 
5 feet 10 inches 


Length over all, 33 
Length waterline, 21 
forward, 
Overhang, aft, 6 fcet, 2 inches 
Breadth, extreme, 8 feet. 
Breadth, L. W. L., 7 feet 7 
Draft, extreme, 5 feet 
Freeboard, bow, 2 fet 8 inches 
Freeboard, stern, 1 foot 11 inches 
Freeboard, least, 1 foot 8 inches 


Displacement, 5,836 pounds 
> 1] 
del lle 


Overhang, 


inche 


ist, 3,305 pounds 

Area mainsail, 377 square feet 
Area foresail, 139 square feet 
\rea jib, 100 square feet 

feet 


[otal sail area, 616 square 
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Plans of a Sloop-Rigged 


6 bs 45-foot sloop rigged auxiliary 
launch Tommy Traddles, built 
by the Gas Engine & Power Com- 


pany and Charles Seabury Com- f ee 


pany for Mr. Vincent B. Hubbell, / 

is constructed in a thoroughly 

substantial manner. There are 

four berths, with spring beds. 

Above the centerboard, / 

racks and lockers are y ; 
built for glasses, silver- : 
ware, etc. Aft of the / 

cabin on the starboard 

side is a large gal- / 
ley, with large ice 

box, sink, lockers, c— 
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Auxiliary Launch 





not so 


Of 
popular with pleasure sailers as 
with those whose duties carry 
them day by day out on sea 


yachtsmen. course, 


and bay. It is a poor fisher- 
man, indeed, who does not 
have his sloop rigged with 
an engine, and as a con- 
sequence they are in a 
position to defy the 
calms and storms which 
frequently interrupt 

their business. The 
fishermen of the 
Jersey Coast, and 
in fact all coasts, 
ply merrily out 
and in 



































pantry, etc. In ° 
the motor to sea 
iy 





























room, is berth for engineer, folding wash basin, 
etc. The cockpit is particularly large and roomy. 
The motive power consists of a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 


“Speedway” engine of 28 horse-power, which 







CANVAS Covenro 
SAT BEATS, HAA wooD, 
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drives the boat at a speed of over 10 miles per 
hour, which is particularly good for a boat of this 
length, having a beam of 13 feet. 

Boats such as this are gaining in favor with 
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a third of the time that they formerly occupied 
with sails and oars, with a consequent increase 
in income. Some fishermen have abandoned sails 
and oars altogether 


Mian, scale % ” = 1’ 
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At the Cramp yard in Philadelphia the aux- 
iliary schooner yacht Ariadne, Mr. James Laugh- 


lin, Jr, N. Y. Y. C, is having minor 
alterations made preparatory to leaving for Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for the winter. Ariadne is to have 
also a new power launch. It will be 


some 


remembered 


that Ariadne, designed by Messrs. Tams, Le 
moine & Crane, was formerly owned by Mr 
Henry W. Putnam, N. Y. Y. C., who sold her 


in the fall. Mr. Putnam is having built at Law 


ley’s, South Boston, a new auxiliary schooner 
which is now in frame, from the designs by 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane 


The following yachts are hauled out for the 
winter at the yards of Mr. Robert Jacob at City 
Island: 

Schooners.—The Corona, Mr. Arthur F. Luke; 
the Sea Fox, Mr. Dallas B. Pratt; the Agatha, 
Mr. Henry G. Tobey; the Witoco (auxiliary), 
Mr. W. T. Calbron; the Marjorie, Mr. F. L. St 
John, and the Zuhrah, Mr. Henry Doscher 

Sloops.—The Reliance, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin et 
al.; the Effort, Mr. Frank M. Smith; the Mineola, 
Mr. W. Ross Proctor; the Virginia, Mr. W. K 
Vanderbilt, Jr.; the Irolita, Mr. E. W. Clark, Jr.; 
the Senta, Mr. Thomas M. McKee; the Joy, Mr 
W. H. Childs; the Queen Mab, Mr. Lucius H 


Smith; the Khama, Mr. Seymour J. Hyde; the 
Pleasure, Mr. Theodore C. Zerega; the Bubbie, 
Mr. E. H. Weatherbee; the Mistral, Mr. E. I 
Low; the Pintail, Mr. August Belmont; the Ibis, 


Mr. O’Donnell Iselin; the Rochelle, Mr. Frank J 
Gould; the Era, Mr. E. H. M. Roehr; the Anoa 
tok, Mr. W. Gould Brokaw; the Altair, Mr. Cor 


Meyer; the Irondequoit, Mr. H. Mason Raborg; 
the More Trouble, Mr. W. H. Childs; the May 
dic, Mr. W. H. Childs; the Vivian II., Mr. S. E 
Vernon; the Rosalie, Mr. H. F. Parmlee, and the 
Nora, Mr. Adrian Iselin, 3d. 

Yawls.—The Sybarita, Mr. W. Gould Brokaw; 
the Sieglinde (auxiliary), Mr. G. B. Hopkins; the 
Memory, Mr. H. Mason Raborg; the Tern, Mr. 
John Hyslop; the Janet, Mr. Francis H. Ad- 
riance ; the Albicore, Mr. C. G. Tate; the Paladin, 
Mr. Walter C. Hubbard; the Phantom, Mr. H 
G. S. Noble; the Alcatorda, the Katherina (aux- 
iliary), the Tempest (auxiliary), Dr. J. C. Ayer; 
the Narkeeta (auxiliary), Dr. H. A. Hare, and 
the Akista (auxiliary), Mr. George R. Dyer. 

Steam Yachts—The Bo Peep, Mr. E. H 
Townsend; the Twinkle, Mr. E. H. Weatherbee, 
and the Reposo, Mr. Robert C. Black 

Houseboats.—The Marjorie, Mr. F. L. St 
John, and the Onawa and the Moorings 


Power Boats.—The Duchess, the Miss Swift, 
the Lambkin, the Moondear, the Firenze, the 
Asor, the Fern, the North Stor, the Rita and the 
Mix. 

The Doman Company made a shipment re- 


cently of two 30-hp, six-cylinder, four-cycle Do- 
man motors to Mr. H. B. Burger, Jr., of Manito- 
woc, who is installing them in a 60-foot launch 
which he is building for Mr. E. C. Noe, of 
Chicago. ‘ 


The steam yacht Oneida, flagship of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, and owned by 
Commodore E. C. 


Benedict, is being fitted with 
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new Roberts boilers at Tebo’s wharf, South 
Brooklyn. Captain Port is in charge 

The auxiliary yacht Julia, Mr. John H 
derson, N. Y. Y. C., is in the dock at 
South Brooklyn. She will be given a new Stan- 
dard engine of 100 horse-power and a Craig 
feathering two-bladed propeller. The 
companies representing the engine and propeller 
are collaborating, and the best of results are 
looked for. There will be a new stern tube placed 
in the yacht, as the new shaft is slightly larger 
than the old one. Large tanks are to be fitted and 
everything will be done to make the improvement 
perfect in detail. A directly connecting dynamo 
is also to be put in, so that it will not be necessary 


San 


Tebo’s, 


bronze 


to run the main engine when charging the storage 
batteries. Part of the keel has been 
order to take out some of the lead ballast that the 
trim of the boat may be preserved 

stallation is heavier than the old one 
adopted in taking the ballast out is a di 
of shipyard experience and is as foll 
rivets are removed by pneumatic 
drifted out and the keel plate dropped down. Re 
lead is then a simple matter and the 
put back. This method time 
the work while the 
vessel is being overhauled or painted. The work 
is in the hands of Messrs. Cary, Smith & 
of this city, and the same firm is busy making fre 


removy ed in 


The new in 
rhe plan 
velopment 
The 


ws 
ls, then 


| 
ari 


moving the 
keel plate 1s 
and 


saves 


money, as may be don 


Ferris, 


quent visits to the big steamer building at New 
port News for the Mallory line. The keel of the 
latter has been laid and construction is being 


pushed forward with all the energy for which th: 


vard is famous. 








THE Pennsylvania will have a 
coaching launch 
Schuylkill next spring, ac« 


who has run the Franklin, 


University of 
new ready for the work on the 
ording to Captain Kirk 


the old boat he has had 


for some years The new craft will be one of the 
motor boat type, although the Pennsylvanians al 
ways have been strong for the advantages of 


Probably 


commission there will be that race which long has 


steam vessels when the new boat is i 


been threatened on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie 
between the Brown of Svracuse, the Cornell of 
Ithaca. and the Bison, Celumbia’s boat. once the 


Hard Boiled Egg 


152d Sti 


rhe Friendship Boat Club, et and Har- 
New York, has elected the following 
officers for the year: President, Francis J. McKee 
ce-president, John Jarchow; secretary. W. Tier- 
financial secretary, S. J. Treat; treasurer, W 
Hudson; captain, Frederick Kerker; lieutenant 
John McCullum; trustees, John Jarchow, W 
Hudson, George Jarch yw, John Stone, 
officio, W. R 


lars in bank 


lem River, 


non; 


and ex 
s several thou 
fund for a 


Dewes This club ha 


sand dol sinking new 


boat house, which it is planned to erect during th 
season. Its annual minstrel ent nment will be 
held on Jan. 8, at the Harlem Casino 

\ new boathouse will be built at Travers’ 


Island for the New York Athletic 
and in the meantime the rowing men will use one 
of the smaller houses. It is probable that the 
junior eight, however, get week’s 


Club oarsmen, 


may several 
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practice on the Hudson. It is planned to have 
both junior and senior eights and several scullers, 

Durando Miller, on the next 
In fact, if all the men report who have 


it will be the greatest rowing 


including water 
season 
promised to do so, 
year the club has had in a decade 

It is announced that Shepheard, of the Seawan- 
haka Boat Club, Brooklyn, who was looked upon 
promising for the championship, 
a great disappointment to his friends 
last season, has profited by his experience, and 
will have a competent coach early in the spring. 
Shepheard is booked to row in all provincial re- 


as a candidate 


but prov ed 


gattas in singles, and when the strain is not too 
great will take Hoben for a partner and 
senior doubles. With proper training, these men, 
as previous results demonstrate, should be able 


row 


to give their “wash” to any double in the East, 
at least. 
Syracuse University will send its university 


ght oar 


d crew to Madison next spring and Wis- 
race it on Lake Mendota. The ar- 
rangements of this event have been made and the 
only matter left to take up is that of 
$2,000 to defray the expenses of that regatta and 
Wisconsin Poughkeepsie, 
This will prove an easy matter 


consin will 


securing 
the trip of crews to 
which will follow. 
in view of the great race on Lake Mendota that 
Madison and Western people generally will have 
This will be the first time that 

rew has ever gone West and 
ever held in 


a chance to see 
an Eastern colleg« 
will be the first 
the West 

Work on the new boathouse of the Weld Row- 
ing Club, of Harvard advancing 
rapidly. With the foundation laid and the brick 
arch supports of the first floor already in place, 
while the framework and brick partitions 
are taking visible form and order, it is safe to 
say that the of the Charles River oars 
will be in for their 


"1 
interco.ile@iate race 


University, is 


steel 


new hom¢ 


readiness 


men occupancy) 
when the active season opens, in April next. The 
building will measure 158 feet by 78 feet. The 


interior fittings will include, on the first floor, the 
club offices, room, quarters for something 
like thirty 


a drying 
eight-oar boats, as well as a number of 


and rowing machines for indoor 


single sculls 


On either side of the main entrance or 


training 
the 
staircase to the upper floor 


towers, each with a 


On this 


street side there will be 


floor will be 


locker rooms, with bat! ind a fine big club 

vom, handsomely decorated At the rear of the 

wat house there will be half a dozen passageways 
for boats to the river, with two large balconies, 
ne on each floor, over the water. The new boat 


ise, which will cost $100,000, is provided for by 


members of the family of Mr. George W. Weld 
Harvard, 60, who died last year, and who had 
been planning to give the club bearing his name 


Mr. W eld gave 


Rice, the new 


new quarters the old house 


According to James | coach of 


the Columbia crews, the eights that have pre 
viously represented Columbia have been too heavy 
to do the most effectual work. Rice believes that 


the ideal average weight for a crew man in train- 
In speaking about the 
“T want 


about 10s pounds 


said 
the point where every ounce 


real muscle, 


ing 1S 


matter recently, Rice to see every 
man tra ed down to 
j and that can be 


When 


of weight represents 


had only by good stiff practice every day 


e get out on the water next spring, I intend to 

ike the men race every day, so that they will 
earn how to handle themselves in the final cor 
test. It insures confidence as nothing else does.” 
He expects to have the machines fitted up with 
miniature oars with mirrors alongside that 
man can observe his own form and note the im 
provement. He expects that the men will have 
fully mastered the new stroke by the time work 


on the water begins 


igail 











EDITORIAL 


S heartily as YACHTING approves of the Uniform Rule of 


Measurement, it feels, in common with every lover of yacht- 
racing as a sport, that further scrutiny of the new rating and a 
study of its results in all their varying aspects can result in noth- 
ing but good. Both in spirit and intent, the measurement rules 
of 1905 made for the wholesome racing boat, and the craft evolved 
last year, as a result of the new code, fulfilled to a large degree the 
ideals of those who framed the rule. Since the end of the last 
racing season, however, there has been a certain undercurrent of 
criticism. One hears of opportunities for designers to thwart the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the new rules, and there are hints that 
boats could be produced only a little less freakish than those de- 
signed under the old rules. It is even openly said that by “crowd- 
ing on” of displacement and sail area much harm could be done. 
If this is true, then YACHTING would like to be among the first to 
call for a new rule which will make impossible the turning out of 
the demoralizing racing machine. In its effort to get at the facts 

' YACHTING printed last month the opinions of four eminent de 
signers, Messrs. Smith, Gielow, Crane and Mower, all of whom 
approve of the rating, and all of whose opinions carry great 
weight. This month we are fortunate in being able to print an 
article by Mr. William Gardner giving a novel point of view, which 
we commend particularly to all who, like ourselves, have at heart 
a safe and sane development of the sport. To them the columns 
of YACHTING are open. We shall welcome their views as to the 
best means of safeguarding the wholesome racing yacht. It must 
be noted, however, that from the present trend of opinion it seems 
unlikely that scantling restrictions can ever be imposed. Nor 
should it be necessary, if the designers will but observe the present 
rule in the spirit in which it was drawn. 


MOTOR BOATS ON THE GRAND CANAL, 


BA widest a comes from Venice of the dangers to which the 

famous gondolas are exposed as a result of the growing num- 
bers of high-speed motor boats—“vaporini’’—on the Grand Canal. 
The poetic swish of the dark waters curling from the bows of the 
swan-like craft, or laving the green foundations of palace and 
mansion, the hunting songs of the gondoliers, are broken by the in- 
sistent chug-chug of the swift-pulsing engine, carrying with it 
suggestions of collision and death by drowning. For that matter, 
more than one gondola has been rammed by a swift-rushing mo- 
tor boat, with distressing, if not fatal, results. For Venice the 
motor boat speed problem; for New York the automobile speed 
problem—surely trouble is multiform and adapts itself to con- 
ditions. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MARINE ENGINE. 


HAT is to be the future of the marine engine? This is the 
question which inevitably suggests itself after considera- 

tion of the story of the evolution of this form of propulsion 
printed elsewhere in this magazine. Is there any limit to its de- 
velopment? What it has done for locomotion on land is one of 
the wonders of our times. Similarly on the water the revolution 
is in progress. More and more club books find it necessary to 
print each year a list of those vessels of the fleet which have been 
transformed into auxiliaries. Each year more and more yachts- 
men find that even an out-and-out devotee of the sailboat loses 
neither pleasure nor prestige by adding to his equipment the sim- 
ple little engine so useful when he is becalmed or when he is in 
stress. Some time there will arise in the literature of yachting a 


writer, like Kipling, who will do this engine justice ; meanwhile, 
the stories of narrow escapes from injury or shipwreck due to the 
handy motor are rapidly piling up. Most striking is the use of 
the engine on our great new cargo boats, similar to the Northland, 
pictured on another page. Up to this time it has looked as if the 
steamer might drive the “wind-jammer” completely off the seas. 
lf by the use of the gasoline engine we can attain a compromise 
type like this, will not the thanks of all who love sails and be 
lieve in them, and feel the poetry of the ocean go out, not only to 
the inventors of the engine, but to those who have developed it to 
its present state of efficiency? With fishermen of all varieties 
turning to gasoline, and even the historic wherrymen of our New 
York harbor throwing away their oars, we may well ask what the 
outcome is to be. 


RACING IN THE LARGER CLASSES. 


| F the announcement that Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt has 

ordered from the Messrs. Herreshoff a racing sloop of the 
57-foot class, similar to those designed for Mr. Henry F. Lippitt 
and Mr. George M. Pyncheon, be true, the knell of the famous 
70-footers as a class has been sounded, so far, at least, as 
next season is concerned. [f information at hand is 
Rainbow, Yankee, Mineola and Virginia are now for sale, and, 
in any event, their future is problematical. Built under the 
former rule of measurement, these boats furnished racing of 
the most exciting sort, but they were not, strictly speaking, 
the best sea boats afloat. Their place will be adequately filled by 
the new 57-foot class, while the quartette of 60-foot sloops will 
appear intact at the starting lines this summer. Neola, however, 
and Weetamoe have changed hands. Mr. James Blair, Jr., has 
chartered Neola for the season, and Mr. Charles Lane Poor has 
purchased the other Gardner boat outright. Plans are on foot by 
which Neola next winter may be converted into a 57-footer, al- 
though any one of several contingencies may arise to alter the 
determination of Mr. J. Berre King, her nominal owner; one of 
these, it may be said, would be the decision of Mr. Blair to avail 
himself of the option of keeping the sloop for good. In this event, 
it is more than likely that Mr. King would build, in 1908, a 57- 
foot sloop from designs from the boards of Mr. William Gardner, 
designer of Weetamoe and Neola. At present the air is filled with 
rumors of new 90-foot sloops, but definite announcements are not, 


correct, 


as yet, at hand. 
\ GRATIFYING DECISION. 
HAT the rowing authorities at the University of Wisconsin 
have decided not to abandon the Poughkeepsie regatta, and 
have selected Mr. James Ten Eyck, of Philadelphia, as successor 


‘to Mr. Andrew O’Dea, the retiring coach, is a source of keen sat- 


isfaction to Eastern oarsmen. It was rumored for a time that 
the Westerners would not attempt to row in the East again, but 
would confine their efforts to a Western intercollegiate regatta. 
Wisconsin would undoubtedly be willing, nay, eager, to do this if 
the other Western universities would lend assistance. Michigan, 
Minnesota and Chicago have announced at various times their in- 
tention to take up rowing, but nothing has materialized, and Wis- 
consin, in order to row at all, must send her crews to Pough- 
keepsie. The difficulties against which the various crews from 
Madison have had to contend in their races on the Hudson 
have been appreciated in the East, if not always beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, and the success of none of the universities represented at 
Poughkeepsie would be more popular here. 
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Special 


Annual OSTERMOOR > 
Sale e/MMATTRESS 








in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as 

great, if not greater, bargains than the 

Special Mattresses we sold last year at 
the same price. If you were fortunate enough 
to secure one you will fully appreciate the 
present sale. 








When ordering, please state first, second and even third 
choice of color of covering, in case all you like are already 
sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Ostermoor 


Mattress 
is so non-absorbent it is rated by the U. S. Steamboat 


Inspection as an auxiliary Life Preserver. 
E have furnished Ostermoor Mattresses and Cush- 
ions to all Yachts of any prominence in the United 
States, among the many owners to whom we 
ladly refer being : Messrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, C. Oliver 
selin, George Id, Alexander E. Orr, John Jacob 
Astor, James Gordon Bennett, and hundreds of others, 
too numerous to mention. 
The Emperor of Germany and the King of England, 
whose Yachts we have furnished with Mattresses and 
Cushions, have both given us gold medals and diplomas 
for our work in this special line alone. 




































Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional softness, weighing 
sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, 


Special 
Price 







Mattresses are all full, double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 

4 inches long, in one or two parts, with round corners, five-inch 

inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 
The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more 
than regular, and are the very softest we can make and much more luxuriously 
comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercenzed French Twills— 
pink, blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin 
Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect ; also the good old-fashioned blue and white 
Stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert special- 
ists. They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTER- 
MOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


PRICE, $18.50 EACH 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Offered only While They Lat; Fir Come, Fira Served The Supply is Limited 
Terms of Sale: CASH IN ADVANCE; None Sent C. O. D. 


Order Direct of us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer 


NOTE. Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, 
9) 


have 4-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are cov- 
ered with A. C. A. ticking. These French Mat- 
tresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches 
thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners 
—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts—and 
beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and 
are much softer and far more resilient. Even if 
ou do not wish a mattress now you should 
foe all about the "Ostermoor" and its superiority « 
to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send “ 
your name on a postal for our free dooce ive 

book, the "Test of Time," a veritable work of 

art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated ; 

it's well worth while, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


205 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Litd., Montreal 


same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each. They 
\ 74 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 





LAUNCH STANDARD 


Equipped with 300 H.P. Standard Motor. Holder of 
World’s Official Speed Record 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 
in construction and design the STANDARD has been 

selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 
Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats — :: ‘: 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 














-* the annual meeting of the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club, held at the club house on the 
evening of Jan. 10, L. C. Kretzmer was elected 
commodore by a plurality of seven votes over the 
nominating committee candidate, Perry D. 
Frazer, of “Forest and Stream.” J. G. MacCon- 
nell was elected treasurer, carrying away the office 
from the two other candidates, W. G. Harrison 
and Louis Reichert. 

The other candidates of the nominating com- 
mittee, Carl Moore, L. V. Stockwell and Dr. A. 
G. Dempewolff, were unanimously elected to the 
office of vice commodore, treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively. 

On taking the chair, the new commodore an- 
nounced that, early in the spring, work would be 
commenced on the club’s new four-thousand dol- 
lar club house, at the foot of West 167th Street, 
where the club has leased a water frontage, on 
which it has been paying rent for a year past. 

The Hudson River Federation of Canoe Clubs, 
which includes the Knickerbocker, Fort Wash- 
ington, Inwood, Hiawatha and Algonquin Canoe 
Clubs, have taken steps to secure from the Pali- 
sades Park Commission the exclusive use of 
Hermit Point, on the Hudson, for camping pur- 
poses and will hire a custodian who will keep the 
property in good shape and prevent damage and 
occupancy of the point and beach by outsiders. 

All expenses will be borne by the Federation, 
who will raise the necessary funds through as- 
sessment of the members taking out camping li- 
censes. 

The annual dinner of the Atlantic Division of 
the American Canoe Association will be held at 
the Arena, on the evening of March 2. 

W. J. Flynn, 287 Broadway, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the dinner committee, and tickets will be 
$2.50 each. 

Mr. Flynn made such an unqualified success of 
the festive occasions that he has previously en- 
gineered that a mighty good time is assured to all 
who attend. 

A. Wentworth Scott, whose death, early in 
January, came as a sad shock to his many friends, 
was a prominent canoeist and an old member of 
the Knickerbocker Canoe Club. An expert with 
the camera, and one of, if not the best photog- 
rapher of animals. He won fame from his pictures 
of noted race and blue-ribbon winners. His 
genius in photography was always at the disposal 
of brother canoeists and many a club “smoker” 
of past years owed its success to “Scotty’s” magic 
lantern slides. 


Yachts Bought, Sold, Chartered, 
Exchanged and Ordered 


Mr. Hortus Burcess has sold the famous 
schooner yacht Barbara, owned by Mr. R. T. 
Paine, 2d, of Brookline, Mass., to Mr. Augustus 
P. Loring, of Boston. Barbara was designed by 
Mr. William Fife, Jr., the famous Scotch de- 
signer, and was built by Mr. Lawley at South 
Boston for Mr. C. H. W. Foster. She is com- 
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oS { JONALZASS 
ENGINE: BOAT 


/ MANUFACTURERS 


ADVANCEMENT 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


includes the old established, reliable and leading manufacturers 
and builders of steam and internal combustion engines, yachts, launches 
and boats for pleasure and working purposes. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


includes all accessories to this line of work. 


YACHTSMEN 


should consult the following firms: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
NAME ADDRESS NAME ADDRESS 


Bath Marine Construction Co., Washington St., Bath, Me Smalley Motor Co., Bay City, Mich ' 

Bridgeport Motor Co., 105 Kossuth st Bridgeport, Conn. Smith & Mabley Mtg. Co, 614 KE. 83d St. N. Y C. 

Brown-Cochrane Co., Lorain, Ohio Spaiding Gas Engine Works, 77 Greene St., N. Y. € 

Brown-Talbot Machinery Co., 438 Old South Building, Stamford Motor Co., Stamford, Conn 

» Boston, Mass Standard Motor Construction Co., 172 WhitonSt., Jersey 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., 1280 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y ,, city. N. J : 

Clifton Motor Works, 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. | Strelinger Co., The Chas. A., Detroit, Mich, 

Craig, Jr., James, 556 W. 34th St., New York City lermaat & Monahan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cushman Motor Co., Lincoln, Neb Toquet Motor Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C, 

Detroit Auto. Marine Co., 66 E, Congress St., Detroit, Mich. Truscott Boat Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Detroit Boat Works, 1280 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich uttle Co., D Canastota ¥ 

Doman Co., The H. C., Oshkosh, Wis Union Gas Engine Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Electric Launch Co., Bayonne, N. J Western Launch & Engine Co., Michigan City Ind, 

Fay & Bowen Engine Co., Geneva. N. Y W illiams-W hittelsey Co., foot Steinway Ave ~LC. N.Y, 

Fraser Holiow Spar & Boat Co., Greenport, L. 1., N. Y Wolverine Motor Works. Grand Rapids, Mich 

Gas Engine & Power Co. and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Yacht, Gas Engine & Launch Co he Bourse, Phila., Pa 
Consolidated, Morris Heights, N. Y. C . 

Godshalk & Co., E. H., foot Cooper Si., Camden, N. J. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Greenwich Yacht Yards, Greenwich, Conn. Altemus & Co., C. L., The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa 

feinel Co., The H. A. Wilmington, Del Boating, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joimes Motor Co., West Mystic, Conn Cariyle-Johnson Machine Co., Hartford, Conn, 

iurd & Haggin. 316 Hudson St. N. Y. C. Durkee & Co., C. D., 2 and 3 South 8t., N. Y¥. C, 

ohnson Motor Co., Chester, Pa. Edison Mfg. Oo., 31 Union Square, N. Y G 

Lackawanna Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y Fore "N’ Aft, 205 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, lil 

Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. Gies Gear Co., 345 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lamb Boat & Engine Co., Clinton, Ia. Hess-Bright Mtg Co,., 245 N. Broad St.. Newark, N. J 

Lozier Motor, Co., Broadway and 55th St., N. Y. C International Marine Engineering Co., 17 Battery Pl, N. Y.C 

Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. Meyer, E. C., 1123 Vine ee a. Pa. . 

Milton Point Ship Yards, Rye, N. Y. Motor Boat, 1133gBroadw: Y. 

Mullins Co., The W. H., Salem, Ohio National Carbon Oo., Cieveland. Onto. 

Murray & Tregurtha Co. 340 W. ist St., S. Boston, Mass. Nautical Gazette, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 

Newbury & Dunham, W. 210th St. and Harlem River. N. Y.C.| Negus, T. D. & J. S., 140 Water St., N. Y. C. 

New York Kerosene Oil Kngine Co., College Point, L. 1., N. ¥. Remy Electrical Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Nock, Frederic 8S., East Greenwich, R. I. Richardson Engineering Co., ere Conn. 

Panhard & Levagsor Auto Co., Broadway, cor. 62d St., N. ¥.C. Roche, William, 52 Park PL; N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Iron Works, 50th and ancaster, Phila. Pa. Rudder, 9 Murray 5St., N C, 

Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis Sands & Sons Co., A. B., 242 Water St., N. Y. C 

Pro; ive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. Smith & Mabiey, Inc.. 1761-1765 Broadway, N.Y. C. 

Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich Splitdort, Charies F., 17 Vandewater St., N. Y C 

Rathbun-Lacy Co., 600 Sugar Ave., Toledo, Ohio. Strieby & Foote Co., Newark, N. J. 

Roberts Motor Co., Clyde, Ohio. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St.. N. Y. C 

Rochester Gas Engine Co, Driving Park Ave., Rochester,N.Y. Whitaker, M. M., 51 Quincy , Brooklyn N. ¥ 

seitz Co., The F. A., 141 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J Witherbee Igniter Oo., 541 &., N.uY. C 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
Feb. 19th-26th 


Madison Square Garden, New York 
Under the sanction of this Association. 


HEADQUARTERS 
314 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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KODAK 
LOG 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Kodak City 





CATALOG AT THE DEALERS OR BY MAIL 

















FLAGS Sparks That ‘‘Spark’” 
FLAGS a FLAGS © If you want your battery to furnish 
INTERNATIONAL CODE SIGNALS, CLUB AND ena yOUr motor cat pt boat 
iia entet cate CHARGER. A dynamo right on 
S. HEMMENWAY & SON strong, sure current, Write to-day 


your boat that keeps the batteries 
always full and ready to furnish a 
54 SOUTH STREET .- - NEW YORK CITY THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MPG. 00., 99 St. Clair St, DAYTON, OHIO 


























The 1907 


NATIONAL 
MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW 


Under the Auspices of the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 


J.A.H. DRESSEL, Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 





AT 


Madison Square Garden, New York City 


Opens Tuesday Closes Tuesday 


Feb. 19 Feb. 26 























posite in build, with steel frames and wooden 
planking. She is 63 feet over all, 46 feet water- 
line, 13 feet beam and 11 feet 3 inches draft, and 
is one of the handsomest schooner yachts of her 
size afloat. 

The steam yacht Czarina has been sold by Mr. 
Charles S. Bryan to Mr. Charles Sweeney of this 
city, and will this winter make a cruise in South- 
ern waters. The Czarina was built at Mr. Lewis 
Nixon’s yard at Elizabethport some years ago, 
but was not put in commission until last season. 
Sne is a steel vessel, 172 feet over all, 140 feet on 
the waterline, 22 feet beam and 8 feet 6 inches 
draft. She is built so that at any time when 
wanted she can be changed into a war vessel. 
Her plates are 5 inch thick, and she can carry 
two 3-inch guns and two 6-pounders. Her ar- 
rangements below are very good and she is well 
equipped 

Messrs. Small ! 


completed the drawings of a 2-tonner for use on 


sros., of Boston, have recently 
the lake of Geneva, in Switzerland Che boat, 
which is for Mr. Robert Breitenstein, will be 
named Apache; her dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 34 feet 6 inches; waterline, 23 feet; 
breadth, 6 feet 6 inches; draft, 5 feet; sail area, 
625 square feet. The hull will be double planked 
with mahogany 

Messrs. Small have on trial a class A Seawan- 
haka boat for Mr. J. S. Simmons, a racing boat 
for Wisconsin, two cruising launches, an aux- 
iliary yawl and a cruising sloop. 

Mr. Chas. D. Mower reports that he has been 
commissioned by Mr. John Graham, of Seattle, 
Washington, to furnish him with complete build- 
ing plans for an auxiliary cruising yawl of the 
following dimensions: Length, 46 feet; water- 
line, 34 feet; breadth, 11 feet, and fitted with a 
10-horse motor. Mr. Mower has an order to 
supply drawings for a one-design class for Win- 
nipeg (Canada) yachtsmen. These boats will be 
21 feet long, 16 feet waterline, 7 broad, 250 square 
feet sail area 

The power houseboat Whileaway has been sold 
by Mr. J. H. Carpenter, of Ossining, N. Y., to 
Mr. James L. Hutchinson, of the New York 
Yacht Club, through the agency of Mr. Stanley 
M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York. While- 
away was built in 1904, measures 61 feet over all, 
17-foot beam and 3-foot draft, equipped with 
25-hp Standard engine. Mr. Hutchinson has 
taken the boat to Norfolk, where she will winter 
and undergo alterations, next spring being used 
about the Jamestown Exposition and cruising in 
the North Carolina sounds and Chesapeake Bay, 
arriving in Shelter Island, her home port, about 
the first of June. Mr. Hutchinson also owns the 
power yacht Skylark. 

Richard Hutchinson, who raced the Highball in 
the first Marblehead-College Point race and the 
Davy Jones in last summer’s contest over the same 
course, has placed an order with Small Brothers 
for a new boat, which will be similar in type to 
the Davy Jones, but a little smaller. The new 
boat will have a turtle deck, under which will be 
a stateroom fitted with two berths. She will have 
a single screw instead of two, as the Davy Jones 
had. The dimensions of this craft are 37 feet 6 
inches over all, 8 feet 6 inches beam, 3 feet draft, 
and she will have 5 feet 11 inches headroom in the 
cabin. 

Mr. F. D. Lawley reports an order for a sonder- 
klasse boat. The owner’s name is withheld for the 
present. 

An order has been placed with Stearns & 
McKay, of Marblehead, for a power boat to com- 
pete in the race to be sailed to Bermuda next 
summer. This boat will be 59 feet 9 inches over 
all, 54 feet on the waterline, 12 feet beam and 3 
feet 3 inches draft. She will be fitted with a 
Standard motor and have a cruising speed of 11 
knots. 
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Ahoy! Men of America! 


YACHTSMEN AND LANDLUBBERS! 


List to our stories of boat lore, 
Stories of 23 years of experience 
In building for mankind the finest of sea craft 


66 ° in time. saves nine,’ because RACINE BOATS have been 

A Racine Boat before the boat-buying public for nearly a quarter of a cen 

turv and have met with unrivaled success. Thousands have 

bought our products. Thousands have enjoyed them. Buy a RACINE BOAT, for they are the craft 

‘of the people, by the people and for the people.” @ We have placed the price of the 1907 RACINE 

BOATS so nominal that every American boating enthusiast, be he employer or employee, lawyer or 
laborer, can buy a RACINE BOAT and enjoy the exhilarating sport of motoring. 
































Just call at one of our stores 











122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 182 Milk St., BOSTON 38 Delaware Ave., CAMDEN 
1610 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 321 First Ave. $., SEATTLE 


or write to 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company 


Box 206 MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
for anything from a Canoe to a Cruiser 





























Will You Lead the Fleet ? 


That little fleet on your lake or river, comprised of your and your neighbors’ launches, or will you merely dub along behind 


It doesn’t cost any more to own and keep up a ‘tleader.” Our line of easy running launches, row boats and canoes are in a 
class by themselves. We don’t say so—our customers do. 

One of our competitors once said: ‘The most formidable array I have to contend with is oné of the Minn. Boat & Power 
Co.’s easy running launches, equipped with their powerful Schmidt Marine Engine.” 

Our “Schmidt” Marine Engines do not depend upon high speed for power, having ample bore and stroke. The tremendou 

driving power of Schmidt Marine Engines is backed by a latent factor “‘speed.” By increasing the speed you can double thi 
power, and the reserve force is there if you want to use it. 

Will you mar the pleasure of the possession by a doubtful purchase? Our guarantee ‘“‘No Time Limit” gives you the prote 


tion you ought to have. Send 10 cents in stamps for catalogue. 


Minn. Boat (& Power Co., - - Stillwater, Minn., U.S. A. 
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A. S. MORSS Co. 


YACHT HARDWARE AND EQUIPMENT 
210 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON 


UR complete line includes Builders’ Tools and Hardware, Deck 
Hardware, Interior Hardware, Plumbing Fixtures, Engine Equip- 
ment, Electrical Equipment, Nautical Instruments, Lamps, 

Pumps, Etc. Our engineering department makes special goods to meet 
specific requirements. Forgings and castings of all sorts, propellers, 
rudders, davits, struts, ventilators, etc. 


THE SKENE patent chock, one of our 
exclusive specialties. A safety appliance 
which should be on every yach 


READY 


OUR 450-PAGE CATALOGUE FOR 1907 


@ It isa veritable encyclopedia of yachting goods and contains everything 

that you ever dreamed of in the yachting line—all in Morss quality— 

goods that have been famous for a half century: More than this, we 

bring out all the leading inventions and novelties in hting goods, and 

you will find in our catalogue many things that’ will cabin you for their 
==. convenience and utility. "Bend in your name to-day," 





—" 


. 2S. SAS AAAS. AT 


© £00 

















Representatives for this 


Magazine Wanted 


q We have on record in our office the names of 25,000 active yachtsmen. 
We want a representative in every locality where there is yachting or canoe- 
ing interest, to call on these people and represent Yachting. We will give 
exclusive territory to those who are competent and the positions will mean 
extremely lucrative employment, especially while the magazine is new. 


Liberal helps will be provided. Address at once: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


YACHTING 


206-208 Broadway. NEW YORK 





























The announcement of the sale of the steam 
yacht Diana by Percy Chubb to C. Ledyard Blair 
is made. Diana is the reconstructed Delaware, 
the ill-fated flagship of ex-Commodore Bourne, 
of the New York Yacht Club. She was under 
charter last year to Henry S. Redmond and her 
present owner. 

The purchase by Rear Commodore Charles S. 
Longstreth, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, of the 
18-foot racing sloop Arrow is announced. She is 
the sloop formerly owned and raced by L. L 
Lorillard, of Newport 

Through an error, YACHTING, last month, gave 
the credit for designing the one-design boats 
building for the Babylon Yacht Club, by Nilson, 
of Baltimore, to Mr. William Gardner. Mr. 
Charles D. Mower was the designer. 

Chere have been chartered and sold through the 
agency of Frank Bowne Jones, of New York, the 
following yachts: The auxiliary schooner yacht 
Savarona has been sold for Vice Commander 
C. Howard Clark, Jr., Corinthian Yacht Club, 
to George S. Runk. The name of the yacht 
has been changed to the Margaret. The yacht is 
114 feet over all, 80 feet on the waterline, 23 feet 
beam, 12 feet deep and to feet draft. She is 
fitted with a Standard motor of 100 horse-power. 
The Bar Harbor 30-footer Red Wing has been 
sold for Arthur E. Whitney to A. H. W. John- 
son. The yawl Albicore has been sold for Charles 
G. Tate to J. H. Steele. The trunk cabin launch, 
Caprice, has been sold for W. E. Reynolds to A. 
H. Hardy, of Brockville, Can. The launch Javelin 
has been sold for Charles W. Lee to A. G. War- 
ren, of Rochester, N. Y. The knockabout Mir- 
age has been sold for J. D. Chapman to F. J. 
Hayne, of Port Huron. The raceboat Mystral 
has been sold for A. C. Bostwick to Robert To- 
land, of the Corinthiai Yacht Club. 


THE SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

Last summer he sailed and personally com- 
manded more races than any other member of the 
Long Island Sound Racing Association, and won 
not a few of the events in which he entered. And 
such men as compose the regatta committee for 
this year, Mr. Victor I. Comnock, chairman; Mr. 
Irving Cox, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. James A. Blair, 
Jr., insure a maintenance, further progress, in 
fact, of the spirit which is woven in the warp and 
woof of Oyster Bay tradition. 

In the racing last year the club offered twenty- 
four important prizes. At the annual regatta the 
race for the Howard Gould Cup was sailed, and 
yachts raced for the Walter Jennings Cup on 
September 11. On September 13 the Henry Clark 
Rouse memorial prize, given by Mr. Charles Wet- 
more for New York 30-foot class, was sailed for. 
This was sailed in two heats, 5 miles to leeward 
and return, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, points counting. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember there was a race for the Pierce Cup for 
sloops to all above the “M” class, in which event 
Mr. A. H. Morris’ sloop Gardenia defeated Mr. 
F. M. Smith’s Effort. The same day the regatta 
committee gave a cup for the New York 30-foot 
class. On September 15 the annual fall regatta 
was given, with the largest entry list—fifty-four 
boats—ever known in the club’s annual regatta. 
Altogether, about thirty-five hundred dollars in 
prize money was given to crews through the 
season of 1906. 

It is the intention of the regatta committee this 
year to keep up its 15-foot class races and to pay 
especial attention to what is left of the New York 
30-foot, one-design class during the coming sea- 
son, as there are now four boats of this famous 
fleet anchored off the club house belonging to 
keen racing men, members of the club. The club 
intends also to look out especially for “P” class— 
27-footers—while some members have recently 
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Examine a 


RUSCOTT « 
AUNCH \& ~ 


in Your Home 


Largest Motor Boat Photo- 
graphs Ever Made Sent You FREE 


These big photographs are over 2 feet long and 


are sent you absolutely free so that you can see fx 
yourself every detail of the Truscott launches. They 
give you an intimaie and exact knowledge of how 
Truscott launches are made, how they are finished, 
their seating arrangement, the kind, quality and 
placing of fittings—the lines of the hull—the wonder 
ful Truscott Motor—all the things you would inquire 
about and examine and look into if you had the 
actual boat before your eyes 

These actual photographs (size 22x28 inches) will 
xe sent you by return mail if you wiil write us to-day 
that you intend to buy a boat or convince us in your own way that you are in earnest You are placed under no obligations whatever 

Simply send for these splendid pictures to-day. They are actual photographs, remember, taken from regular stock Truscott launches—and are the exact size of the original negatives 

They give you the same exact knowledge of your boat that you would get from personal inspection. This is important to you ll catalogs may look alike and “read” alike to 
you. All builders may seem to make the,same general claims. You want a boat—conilicting claims have confused you—you are undecided—But 


THESE ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS DO NOT LIE 





















} 













All Truscott owners know that cuts made from actual photographs are the only kind ever used in Truscott catalogs, but catalog cuts cannot show you the deta the lines—the finish— 
the fittings—the very things you are entitled to know about. that we want you to know about—+the very points in which the Truscott boats excel 

So we send you these big photographs made from boats such as are giving perfect satisfaction in all parts of the world. We want you to use them for comparisons, because in side by side 
competition at motor boat shows the Truscott boats have always had the largest sales of any line exhibited They will convince 1 of Truscott quality—they will prove Truscott claims 
after examining them. you will want to own a Truscott. 

later in the season—you want a free trial of a Truscott launch, watch for our big demonstration offer in the magazines. In the meantime write for the free photographs—now—to-day. 

Just tell us what types of boat you are consi dering,—cruisers—family launch—semi-racer— speed boat—and photographs of these types will be sent; if you do not know, send stamps for 

our splendid 100-page catalog—illustrated by over 300 photographic illustrations—decide from that—then we will send you the photographs absolutely free 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. © Sub-Station H, St. Joseph, Mich. 




















CURRENT ON TAP 
We Can Make Old Gardens New BOTTLED ELECTRICITY IN INDIVIDUAL CELLS 


BARRELLED ELECTRICITY 


New Gardens Old ROCHE’S 
AE Blue Ribbon Dry Cells 


in Nursery and Landscape Work. 
This is a valuable consideration. 
We want an opportunity to sup- 
ply to you the stock, and, if 
needed, our knowledge and labor 
to make your 















FOR MARINE IGNITION 


SEVEN CELLS IN A BARREL 





; Roche's Blue Ribbon Dry Cell 
GROUNDS = GARDENS Batteries are built in glass. Pat- 
BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL C ents pending. Not like any other built, 
but superior to all for boat work. 
Your boat can be sunk with- 
out hurting the cells. Send for 
our little folder “Current on Tap.” 


We have a few things that will 
interest you. 


Our Illustrated Generali Cata- 
logue tells the story of our 
facilities. 


We will be glad to have in- 
tending purchasers visit our 
Nurseries. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 








Wm. Roche Dry Battery Co. 


Office and Works, 288 Clerk St., Jersey City 
New York City Warerooms, 40 W. Broadway 








Bay Tree RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Marine 
Engines 


When you buy a , 
marine engine, 
sure to get one that is 


Reliable 
Economical 
Guaranteed 
Accessible 
Long Lived 


All these qualities 
spell ‘‘Regalt.’’ 

tis the eng ne for 
the amateur and ex- 
pert. A pair of oars 
Is never with 
a “‘Regal.’’ 


The Engine That Is Built to Run 
and Does It 


An 8 horse-power Regal in a 22 or 25-foot launch gives a 
speed of 10-13 miles per hour 

Here are some of the specifications: 

Solid Head Cylinders; forged twin type crank shafts: en- 
closed crank case; mechanical intake and exhaust valves 
direct lubrication, bearing parts are positively oiled, no splash 
system; jump spark ignition; four-cycle; dimensions, 1. 3 
5, 8. 15, 30 H. P 

We guarantee Rega! engines to be steady and reliable under 
all weather conditions, and will replace free of charge any 
parts found defective within one year 
Send for catalog No. 6. full of clear, 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Coldwater, Michigan 








concise information. 














New Kerosene Oil Burner 
THE LOVETT 


Burner Fits Primus Tanks 
Guaranteed Not to blow out 
Khotal . 
Primus Supplies 


A. E. Lovett Co.,63 Park P1.,N.Y. 














DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 


-— © 


But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting. 
M'f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Send for samples and prices. 




















Launches, Canoes 


AWNINGS, PAINTS and 
MARINE SPECIALTIES in Stock 


SPRAY HOODS, of any size, of any shape, 
made promptly to your order. Workman- 
ship and quality of goods guaranteed. 


Write for anything needed for your boats. 


C. M. Jacobsen, fernon mien 


Everything in the Marine Line 























With a 


“Boothbay” Engine 


in your boat, you al- 
ways “get there” and 
get back” again. 
Safety, Speed & Satisfaction 
2 HP. to 20 H.P.— 2 and 4 Cycle 
We make the best 2 
and 4 cycle engines 


that skilled workman- 
ship can produce. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 














bought large boats and will race them under the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian flag this Nor 
will the larger yachts be neglected, the committee 
also proposing to promote such racing with spe 
cial matches. All in all, it will be the endeavor 
to give more races this year than last, and shall 
follow in with the Long Island Yacht Racing 
Association. 

In a word, the race committee will give much 
time and attention to racing this season in order 
to see if they cannot develop the resources they 


season 


have in this respect. They have as assets, a most 
ittractive club house, 
ind the idea will be to make it especially comfort- 
able for racing men. As a member said, “Cruisers 
know from experience how we take care of them, 
but our 
racing lines for all classes.” 


a fine selection, of course, 


we are going especially to follow up 


INTERNATION AL FOR NEXT SUMMER 
(Continued from page 8&1.) 

Invitations were sent to clubs all over th: 
try to build and participate in the trials, and nine 
boats competed in races on the Sound for the 
honor of being selected to go to Canada. The 
winner of these trials was Tecumseh, a boat built 
from designs by Messrs. Jones & LaBorde, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., but the efforts were futile, the 
Canadians winning again with Trident. 

Then the Manchester Yacht Club tried to re- 
lieve the Canadians of their burden. A race was 
arranged, and the Manchester Club, following the 
example of the Bridgeport Club, asked yachtsmen 
generally to help, with the result that five boats 
took part in the trials, and Kolutoo, a boat de- 
signed by Mr. W. Starling Burgess, and sailed by 
Mr. R. D. Boardman, went across the border. 
This craft was another freak, fitted with two rud- 
ders and two centerboards. She met Thorella II., 
designed and sailed by Mr. F. P. Shearwood, and 
was beaten. The White Bear Yacht Club tried 
again in 1904, with White Bear, only to be beaten 
by Noorna, and then in 1905 the Manchester 
Yacht Club tried again. A boat named Manches- 
ter, said by many to be the fastest craft of her 
size ever turned out, was sent to try for the cup. 
She was designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman, and 
raced against Alexandre and won. In the first 
race, sailed on Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, 
she was 3 minutes ahead; in the second race, 2 
minutes 52 seconds, and in the third race, 9 min- 
utes 37 seconds, and the Seawanhaka Cup came 
back to this country after a sojourn in Canada of 
nine years. 

Last year there was no race. The Royal St. 
Lawrence men did not wish to try to win the cup 
back so soon and waited to give other clubs a 
chance. No other club challenged. Then the 
Canadian club announced that if no other club 
challenged for a race for this year it would make 
an effort to recapture the trophy, and still no 
other club being willing to try, the Canadians are 
to make said effort. The races will be sailed off 
Manchester, not far from Gloucester, on the 
Massachusetts coast, late in the summer, and the 
Manchester men are now preparing for the de- 
fense of the trophy. 


RACES 


coun 


THE SONDERKLASSE 

Following the Sonderklasse 
German and American boats at Marblehead last 
year, another race has been arranged. It is to 
be sailed in German waters next season. The 
Emperor has offered the prize. The American 
yachtsmen are to build and compete in trials to 


RACE 


races between 


be arranged by the Eastern Yacht Club to decide! 


which boats are to be sent, and the Germans will 
defend the trophy.. They will do better than they 
did in these waters. They learned much about 
small boat building and racing, and so much good 
feeling prevailed that after Vim had won the race 
Commodore Park presented each of the German 





S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years 


YACHT AWNINGS 


AND 


CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS,FLAGS, ETC 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN 


whether on board ship or at home is 


JASCO COFFEE 


It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost invaria 
bly. It has a rare richness of flavor and aroma and is uniformly excellent 
Every detail that helps to an exquisite 
table beverage selection, roasting, 
blending— is carefully attended to in the 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE 


In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 
aroma and keep the coffee perfectiy fresh, 
5 lb. Can $1.60 

Delivered 









Our broad guarantes--Y money back satiefe 
A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers 
100 Front Street, New York 
































FACTORY CAN BUILD—FOR { THE PRICE. 






() "YOU CAN OWN AS 
GOOD A BOAT AS THE BEST BOAT 
21,311 inexperienced people built boats last year 


by the Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated instruc- 
tions. Get our big free illustrated 
catalog with greatly reduced prices, 
on patterns. We furnish knock - 
down frames with patterns to finish 
and complete knock-down boats 
ready to put together. BROOKS BOAT MFO. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
2702 Ship Street. Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 


(Formerly of Bay City) 


a, 



























Why Not 
buy a 


Royal? 


Our new catalogue gives 
complete information 








Royal Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











Yachting Gazette 


The leading and only French illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.50 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 


Yachting Publishing Co., 


206 Broadway, : New York City 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
eo eg io neg SPEED OR COMFORT U S e H O l l OW S p a T S 


Racing or Cruising Yachts cannot do themselves or their designers justice without the use of Hollow Spars 


The great saving of weight combined with extreme stiffness makes a combination that no racing or cruising yacht can afford to be without. 
A yacht with hollow spars will carry full sail while her sister ship with solid spars will have to double reef. 


The following well-known designers use and recommend our Hollow Spars: 


WILLIAM FIFE & SON HENRY J. GIELOW COX @& STEVENS 
ALFRED MYLNE WILLIAM GARDNER SMALL BROS. 
SUMMERS @& PAYNE, Ltd. TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE E. A. BOARDMAN 
ALBERT ANDERSON CHARLES D. MOWER BURGESS & PACKARD 


B. B. CROW NINSHIELD 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
Cable address “ Spars” 116 Condor Street, EAST BOSTON 




















FEW CREATIONS OF MAN THE MIETZ & WEISS 
are subject to as many different strains as MARIN FE. and STATIONARY 


A VESSEL 


“aon — Oil Engines 


Tension 
——— KEROSENE OIL, FUEL OIL, DISTILLATE 
ransverse OR ALCOHOL 


Vibration 


And there are times when all of these strains are applied 


AT THE SAME INSTANT 


; Read Kipling's 
“The Ship That Found Herselt” 


The best of workmanship stands the racket 
none too well. How can anyone expect 
much of the other kind. 


If you haven't the money to spend on both 1 to 100 H. D Es Tee Thnk el ee Gitinfens 


fine finish and strength, insist that your 








designer give you strength, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
. . . . ; n u ; 
Manhasset Shipbuilding & Repair Co. August Mietz Iron Foundry & Machine Works 
BUILDERS OF SAIL AND POWER CRAFT 128-38 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK 
We invite those interested to the works, 128-138 Mott Street, New York, where 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. eicsa"Whaed hesuse bectiee ar Maveral Cae te Uaned Geren sed oale eos 


MARINE RAILWAYS :: WINTER STORAGE blocks west to Mott Street.) 















































F LORIDA Business and Pleasure Craft MOTOR 
CRUISERS of All Types and Sizes Bo ATS 


The highest standard of excellence is developed in all of our products. 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, _ wr&kcr'thos 


Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 
BAY VIEW PLACE, Tes Minutes from Union Station, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manage r 











Telephones, 3060 New Haven 6-4 Clinton. 
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ay LD» ¥ DES UT Oy Oy 


RE OgED 


ONLY DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and Charleston, S.C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, 
Enterprise, Fla., and Intermediate landings, The “Clyde Line’ is the favorite 
route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and.Eastern Points and 
Charleston, S.C., and Jacksonville, Fla.. making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS and SUPERIOR SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36 N. R.; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York 

















the plates used in CLEMENT & SMITH 
a rn 4 tl ie BANKERS and 
BROKERS ... 


are mac 


1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. wall 


The (; | i ie ngraving f N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Company MEMBERS , N. Y. Cotton Exchange 


140 Fifth Avenue New York ) Chicago Board of Trade 























(he Greatest Thing Out 


FRE For two new subcribers or This handy POCKET 
two years’ subscription J# KNIFE TOOL KIT 
will be sent /ree to any one sending in two new subscribers or two 

years’ subscription to the WESTERN SPORTSMAN. 
7 @ Every one has use for a Knife, Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, or Screw 


Driver. Can be carried in the pocket—takes up little room and is 
the handiest thing when out hunting, camping, boating, driving, on 


—— the farm, home, factory or office. A handy set—strong and durable. 
. neat I Nothing cheap about it. This is an exceptionally low offer. Every 


one should have it. Retails at $2.25. Address : 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN 














713 S. Union Bank, Winnipeg, Can. 


Te Western Sportsman is a short story magazine, devoted to all kinds of legitimate sports in 
Canada. Nature study and wild life. Illustrated with half-tones and colored plates. Clean, 
* crisp and up-to-date. Subscribe now and keep posted on “ Sports in Canada.” 























yachtsmen with a complete set of drawings of 
Vim. 

At Jamestown, in connection with the Exposi 
tion, three weeks of yachting have been planned 
For the races prizes have been given by King 
Edward VII., the German Emperor, President 
Roosevelt and Sir Thomas Lipton, and it is ex 
pected that some foreign yachts will come across 
the ocean to meet the American boats and try for 
some of these prizes 

The proposed motor boat race from Miami, 
Fla., to Nassau, Bahamas, may now be considered 
a certainty. Sir William Gray-Wilson, Governor 
of the Bahamas, has taken a keen interest in the 
proposed race, while the United States arrange 
ments are in the hands of Mayor John Sewell, of 
Miama, and a citizens’ committee, who will work 
in conjunction with the Biscayne Yacht Club and 
the Miami Motoring Association. The proposed 
course, which is 160 statute miles, leads from 
Miami across the gulf stream and thence across 
the Bahamas banks. The course was laid out by 
representatives of Nassau and Miami, assisted by 
Captain White, of the steamer Miami, which runs 
between Miami and Nassau during the winter. 
The race could not be given unless an escort in 
the way of a fast boat was provided to provide 
against the emergency of a sudden squall, and 
negotiations were opened with the United States 
Navy Department. The Navy Department on 
Dec. 12 advised W. J. Morgan that a suitable 
vessel would be available for duty as escort, and 
the date for the race has been set for Feb. 8 
Officers of the United States Navy will make a 
close study of the race and hope to gain data that 
will be of use to the department. It is possible the 
vessel will be at Palm Beach during the motor 
boat speed tournament on Lake Worth, Jan. 29 to 
Feb. 2, as it is expected that many entries in the 
Palm Beach tournament will be available for the 
big race, the prize for which will be a trophy 
offered probably by Sir William Gray-Wilson. 
The Nassau Yacht and Motor Club will give a 
tournament on the conclusion of the race at Nas 
sau, where the waters are suitable for fast motor 
boating. 

A 38-foot hunting cabin launch is now being 
built by the New York Yacht & Launch Company, 
at Morris Heights, which has remarkably good 


accommodations for a boat of its size. There aré 
four apartments in all, including a saloon and a 
gailey and two staterooms. The motive power 


will be a 15-hp. engine. 

Manager W. C. Anderson, of the second an 
nual power boat show, scheduled for March 2-9, 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory, recently an 
nounced that the rush for space already had as 
sumed such proportions that the management may 
have to close on its option for additional space in 
a large building near the armory to be used as an 
annex 

Heretofore a part of the Sportsman’s Show, th 
National Motor Boat Show of 1907 will be a sep- 
arate entity. It is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Association of Engine & Boat Manu 
facturers, at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, Feb. 19 to 26, inclusive, as being the onl 
national show of the engine and boat-building in 
dustry of this country. This will be the first show 
of a national character ever held that will be an 
out-an-out engine and boat show The space of 
time that this show will be open is only eight days, 
whereas, heretofore, the national how has been 
held in connection with the Sportsman’s Show and 
was of fifteen days’ duration. This long period 
has necessitated a loss of considerable time to 
both employers and employees from their respec 
tive plants, which has added greatly to the cost of 
exhibits. With the show now a distinct engine 
and boat show and of but eight days’ duration, 
considerable expense is saved the respective ex- 
hibitors. 
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vi ROCHESTER tks WINS 











oa Because we have solved the problem of maximum power and 
~~ leat . . ° , 
34 TO 100 5 i 7 minimum waste; that’s also the reason for its great economy. No 
? ca . . . _ 
HORSE ; a cranking; engine starts with push button; exhausts under water 





— without back pressure or noise. Speed control slow enough for 
fishing —fast enough for racing. Perhaps it’s the best engine 
made. At least investigate before you decide. 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 
ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CoO., 715 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 


Our boat building plant is now prepared to take orders for either spéed or cruising boats up to 50 feet in length 




















WINDWARD 
WORKING SAILS Exdson 
Steering Gears 


For Yachts large and small Last year we fitted out 
among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and Gauntlet for the have stood every test for nearly fifty vears 
Bermuda race. Let us estimate on your work ‘this year. , PF , 

: : Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
JONES & ROBINSON, City Island, New Y ork 260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
































Perhaps you know that the U.S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 


I his 1S Important to Y OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 


the Temperate and Torrid Zones 





But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 


the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 
As a result of this painstaking care, the 


Jager Marine Engine 


1S REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 






rhis means something to YOU if you need boat power You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had 
WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 
Write for illustrated « 1 containing information you ought to have Also send for special pamphlet on our 


atalogue 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yacht 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Charles J. Jager Company LF oe, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. | 

















ONE TYPE 
OF 

DEMONSTRATED 

GOODNESS 








The CRAIG Engine 


The Acme of High Power Gasolene Motors 


in 3, 4, 6 and 8 Cylinder units 


from 18 to 300 horse-power, for heavy work 







HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


in 4, 6, and 8 Cylinder units. 60, 100 and 200 horse-power 


To order only. Properly designed and constructed to operate at extreme speeds 


PRICES ON APPLICATION JAMES CRAIG JP 
556 WEST 354™ ST. NEW YORK. 
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We guarantee our boats and marine motors. ' 
in every particular exactly as represented and 
the purchase price will be refunded upon their 


a? ces to be just as represented. The above guar- 
ao to repairs or replacements made necessary 





Back of Every Mullins Boat is the Mullins Guarantee 


Before you buy ANY boat, built by ANY manufacturer, selling at ANY price, ask the following questions: 


First—Is your hull guaranteed against puncture, and will you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured ? 

Seconp—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, open seams, and the necessity of calking ? 

Tuirv—Is your hull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat ? 

FourTH—Will you guarantee ABSOLUTELY the speed of your various boats, and will you take them back 
and refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed ? 

FirtH—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, commercially ac- 
curate, perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability to run my engine, send a man to start it 
for me? 


MULLINS PRESSED STEEL BOATS 


ARE SOLD UNDER THE ABOVE ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life-boat. The 
smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they 
are faster, more durable, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW, FEBRUARY 19 TO FEBRUARY 26 
Write for our large, illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 150 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 














